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AE * wk of which this is a Pare, has 

been for ſome Time intermitted by unavoi- 
able Avocations : It was defign'd to pub- 
WM, - i Monthly a Grammar of each Confider- 
able Tongue in the World, in a more ſhort, 


therto undertaken ; with a Diſcourſe on the 


tive Grammar ; The Intention was to demonſtrate the Alliance 
there is in all #hat Variety, and afford a readier Key to one 


ed and Polite World, than we haue been Maſters of 

Aut the neceſſary Delays of the Preſs, on ſo nice a Subject, 
> join *d with the Urgency of other Afﬀairs, have not only retarded the 
78 Execution of my firſt Plan, but oblig d me to alter my Scheme 
22 of ſeveral Grammars into that of a Diſſertation; only the Eng- 
liſh Grammar /ball be, at large, with the utmoſt Minuteneſs 
and Accuracy, in due Times offer d to the Publick, as a ſhort 

Grammatical View of the Saxon is here open d. _ 

ile the Seven firſt Grammars were printing, it was my 
Fortune to live near the Diſtance of 100 Miles from the Preſs ; ; 

Jo that the Errata, eſpecially of the Greek and Latin, ave more 
numerous, than in the others: With this, I am, in Juſtice, not 


them, aud theſe are not intended to exclude the Uſe, either of 
a Maſter, or of other Inſtitutions ; ; but to retrench what is fu- 
perfluous, to regulate what is leſs methodical, and communi- 


cane le dil in a * — 


SE clear, Bos ſolid Method, than has been bi- 
120 85 1 and | Hiſtory of each Language, pre fix d to every reſpe- 


Taue or more, that might be occaſionally ſiudied by the Learn- 


chargealle. A moderate Scholar will eafil diſcern and correct 


i | 


In my. Preface to the French Grammar, I took the Liber- 
ty, in a very reſpectful Manner, io point out a few ſmall Over- 
. fights in that of Mr. Boyer; I am told, that in the laſt Edi- 
tun of his Grammar, he has, without giving any particular 
Aafwer, gone a looſe in perſonal Refletions, - This is foreign 
0 the Purpoſe; and if it be true, he has err d from the Polite- 
neſs of a Frenchman, as well as the Exattneſs of a Gram- 
marian; and Ill· breeding is as much beneath my Notice, as 
my Reſentment. | hk > 

Before I connect the Account of the ſubſequent Eaſtern and 
Northern Tongues with the laſt Grammar, it will not be a- 
miſs to premiſe a compendious Inlet to the Command of amy 
Tongue in the World. RI EE ] ] ũ BE HO 
I. The Nature and Terms of Grammar in general, and 
in particular, of the Tongue which is aim d at, ſhould be known, 

by the Help of a proper Vocabulary, or that of a Maſter. . - 
2. An Idea of the Claſs, under which the Tongue is rang d, 
and of the Tongues from which it is deriv'd : Its Agreement 
and Difference with them, and the general Structure of its 
Grammar, ſhould be clearly and determinately form'd © 

3- It being ſuppos d, that the Student is clearly furniſh'd with 
one or two of the moſt univerſally approy d Grammars and Di- 
ctionaries, and at firft, ſome * the moſt intelligible Au- 
thors, in the Tongue propos d, He muſt principally maſter the 
Alphabet, and be as familiar, as poſſible, with the Figure 
and Sound of the Letters. | e 

4. Then let him, at ſtated Returns of Time, ſtudy his 
Grammar, by Parts, eſpecially Night and Morning; writing 
over each Part carefully with his own Hand, firſt the Nouns, 
then the Verbs regular, then the Irregulars, and ſo on. 

5+ Chiefly, he ought to know perfectly the various Endings | 
of the Nouns, in Declenſion; and of the Verbs, in the Ter- 
minations of the Moods and Tenſes, b writing down,. and get- 
ting by heart, as many of the different Paradigms of both, as 
are neceſſary. This being the main Difficulty of the firſt Part 

of Grammar. - „„ SOR. 

6. In the Syntax, he muſt obſerve nicely the Government 

of Words, in the Rules and Examples ; the Idioms, or ey | 
"ot 25 ticular 


FF PREFACE. lit - 
_ ticular Turns of the Phraſes, Particles, and Proverbs : 
the bent Books of all which ought to be procur d. 
7. With theſe, and all the other Steps he takes, he ought to 
join the Aſſiſtance of a Good Maſter, Conſtant Exerciſe, 
and the beſt Converſation in the Tongue he would conquer. 
8. He ought, when his Grammar is become tolerably eaſy to 
him, to preſcribe himſelf an Exerciſe, every Night, of tranſ- 
lating from the Tongue ſtudied into his own; and his own 
again into the Tongue ſtudied, reciprocallß. | 
9. Aﬀter this has been praflis'd a convenient Time, he 
ſhould try to compoſe, either in Verſe or Proſe, as bis Taſte 
leads him; never oppoſing the Bent of his private Fancy, or 
going, as we ſay, againſt the Grain in it; but tranſlate, com- 
poſe, read, tranſcribe, converſe, ſing in the Language he 
ſtudies) ſee the beſt Dramatick Entertainments in it, and 
the like : for private Reliſh is the chief Advantage, and the 
ſureſt Help to Perfection, in all Study whatever ; but it may 
be much alter d, or attain d, by long and repeated Cuſtom. 
10. In the Day-time when he tranſlates, or compoſes at Night, 
die ſhould read the beſt Authors; Proſe in the Myrn ng, Verſe 
in the Afternoon; ſtill repeating a Part of his Grammar in the 
Morning for his firſt- Leſſon, till he is complete Maſter of it. 
By this Method, in Three Month's Time, a Perſon of a 
moderate Capacity. who is aſſidnous in his Study, may lay a 
competent Foundation, not only to poſſeſs, but excel in e- 
very Tongue whatever; and without this Method, he will be, 
in proportion, defective in it. The Parts of it are theſe - 


I. The general Syſtem of Grammar. 
"2+ The Alphabet and Pronuntiation. eq 
3. The Body of the Grammar it ſelf, divided into Parts, 
cechiely the Endings of the Nouns and Verbs, in de- 
_  Clining, &c. and the Syntax and Idiom. 
4. Reading the beſt Authors. 
5. Tranſlating and Compoſing. 6 | 
6. All Kinds of Exerciſe in the Tongue, a Maſter, 
and Converſation ; this laſt includes Travelling in 
the Country where the Tongue is ſpoken, if you have 
Opportunity. = 4 ; Let 


i; PREFACE # 
Let us now take a brief Survey of thoſe Eaſtern and Nor- 

thern 'Tongues, the Grammers of which will not be publiſh'd 
in this Collection Some Inſight into the Nature of them is 

requiſite, eſpecially of the Northern, to ſhew us the Deriva» 

tion of our Vernacular Engliſh ; and is neceſſary in this. 
Univerſal Grammar, which ( as it is the firſt Attempt of 

the Kind in our Language) may be the Baſis of future En- 

largements on this moſt uſeful and important Article. 


I. The remaining EAsTEAN Toxevrs. 


The laſt was the AR A®v1CK3 the next was defign'd to be 
the TuRx1s RH, which is an Offspring of the 'Tartarian ; 
the Turks being originally from Tartary. I is written in 
Arabick Characters; the Alphabet differs only in four Letters; 
Seaman, Oc. have given us Grammars of it. 

The Language of ARMENIA, which the Chaldee Paraphraſt 
Wi tells us is the Minni of the Prophet Jeremy, ch, xv. v. 27. is 
4 | thought to have been a Compound of the Phrygian and the Sy- 

| Tian 3 it being the Opinion of Stephanus, that the Armenians * 
are derid'd from the Phrygians; and of Strabo, that they 
come from the Syrians and Arabians. Polyænus, lib. iv. in- 
forms us, that Orontes, a Nobleman of Armenia wrote an 
_ © Epiſtle in Syriac Letters; from whence ſome conclude, that the 
Syrians and the Armenians had antiently the ſame Letters. 
The Armenian Church was reconcil'd to the Church of Rome, 
at the Council of Florence, when the Greek Church was alſo 
reconcil d to that See. 8 
The preſent Armenian Letters differ much from the Syriac: 

Angelus de Roccha affirms, from antient Monuments in the 

Vatican Library, that they were invented by Chryſoſtom; 

that he tranſlated the whole Scripture into the Armenian Tongue; 
. that this Verſion is now in Uſe among them; that be compos'd 

it during his Exile in that Country. Sozomen-Hiſt. J. viii. c. 22. 

Sixt. Scn. Bibl. Sancta, lib. iv. Geor. Patr. Alex. de Vit. 

Chryſ. Theodoret, who liv'd in the Tear 440, tells us, 

that the Scriptures were, in his Time, tranſlated into the Arme- 

nian Lib. de Cur. Grec: affect. Kircher Jays, _ 

- on | 5 3 : 


"i PREFACE: _' 
the whole Scripture is now extant in this Tongue, in the Vatican 
Library, Prod. Copt. c. v. p. 129. The ſame Verſion is in fome © 

Private Libraries, There are three antient Copies of the Arme= 

nian Pſalter, in the Bodleian Library, in three Vols ; but they 

differ ſomewhat from one another. ks I 

De Modern Cop ric is mix'd of the Old Egyptian and 

the Greek Thugues; the Letters are from the Greek; the Greeks, 


after Alexander the Great, and under the Ptolomies, had 


been trauſplanted, in great Numbers, into Egypt; and before 
that Time, under Pſammeticus, King of Egypt, as we are toll 
by Herodotus, in Euterp. Cambyſes hail endeavour'd to abo- 
% all the Remains of the Egyptian Learning ; this, with the 
Burning of the famous Alexandrian Library, in the Time of 
Julius Cæſar, added to. the former Abuſe, contributed to {the 
Change of the Egyptian Language: 8 3 
Tube Antient Egyptian Church ud this Tongue in their holy 
Offices; which fhew, that in their Ceremonies, and Number of 
Canonical Booksof Scripture, they differ but little from the Church 


— 3 Wt 2 
The EGYPTIAN Tongue maſt have had ſome Alliance 
with the Hebrew, from the Nearneſs of the Countries. Several 


Words of the Hebrew Bible cannot be explain d without the A 
 faſtance of the Coptic, as Tſapnath Paanach, Gen xli. 45. 
8 Act. vii.433. Chenna, Pſal. Ixxx. 16. and many 
others. 55 "Ip | | | TREE 
There are ſeveral Manuſcripts of the Bible in this Tongue, in 
the Bodleian Library; as alſo various Liturgies, of St. Mark, 
Gregory, Baſil, Cyril; « Number of Mifſals, &c. The Cop- 
tic Verfiens of Scripture are thought to have been made abont the 
Time of the Council of Nice, when the Stady of Scripture fleu- 
riſh'd much in Egypt, eſpecially in Thebais, and among the 
. Mouks of that Age. PCC 
The Language of PRS IA (call'd by the Hebrew Names of 
Cuth and Elam, before Cyrus, and afterwards Perſic, from the 
Arabic, Pharis, Eques, in Hebrew Paras, the Skillof Horſe- 
manſhip having been introduc*d by Cyrus into this Country ) is 
either Antient, er more Modern. | _ 
© There. 


rie N 
0 There are ſtill left ſome Remains of the old Perſic, (as we 


find in Bochart) in antient Writings ; but what was its ori- 
_ ginal Letter is not known. FRE 


\ 


The more Modern has been produc'd by the ſeveral Changes of i 


Government, under the Romans, Arabs, Turks, c. fince 
Mahometiſm has been receiv'd in Perſia, from the Saracens 
Conqueſts, the Arabic have become the Letters alſo of this Tongue. 
It is obſerv'd by Bochart, that the Perſians are not mention d 
by that Name in the Books of Moſes, the Kings, Iſaiah, or 
Jeremiah; becauſe they Iiv'd before Cyrus, who occaſion d the 
Alteration of itheir Name: But in Daniel, Ezekiel, the Chro- 


nicles, Ezra, and Eſther, tbe Miriters of which were either co- 


eval with Cyrus, or liv'd after him, they are after mention d; 


and ſeveral Perſic Words occur in them, as Dan. vii. 2. Neh. 


ii. 8. Eſth. iii. 9. 7 8 SOL 

. © Theodoret, Chryſoſtom, Hierom, and others, who flou- 

 Siſh'd about the Tear 400, aſſure us, that the Scripture was then 
turn'd into the Perſic Tongue, but that old Verſion is not now 
extant. But we have the Pentateuch, the Plalms, and the 

Jour Goſpels, in this Tongue, at preſent. 5 


Of the ETH IOI c Tongue, a Grammar and Dictionary 


bave been publiſb d by Ludolf, with a Liturgy of that Church. 


Ethiopia was antiently call d Lud in Hebrew, and the Ethi- 
opians, Ludim. The Eunuch, baptiz' d by Philip, planted 
here the Chriſtian Faith; it has laſted ever fince, in a fd 


Eccleſiaſtical Government, under their Abuna (Father 


who acknowledges the Juriſdiction of the Patriarch of Alexan- . 


dria. The Ethiopian. Monarch has been falſiy call d by Sca- 
liger, and others, Preſter, or Presbyter-John : This was a - 
Corruption of the Perſic Name of a Chriſtian King, who | 


reign'd above 409 Tears ago, in ſome of the extreme Parts of Aſia, 


calPd Padeſha Preſtigiani, the Apoſtolic King ; whence the 


Word Preſter-John. = 
The Ethiopic Rites and Liturgy are like the Coptic ; and 


they uſe the Æra of the Martyrs, calling it the Annus Gra- | 
tiæ; becauſe, under the Perſecution carry d on by Diocleſian, 


many of them, as well as the Egyptians, obtain*d the Grace of 


Martyrdom. Their Primate or Abuna, is conſecrated by the 
1 | 8 „55 Patri- 


1 \ 
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Comte's Travels into China. 


_ PREFACE il 
Patriarch of Alexandria; hence their Liturgy is much the 
ſame; it being well known in Hiſtory, that Rites and Uſa- 
ges of Religion go along with its Church and Prelates. That 
the Egyptian and Ethiopic Churches were one and the ſame 


Church, is teftify'a by Nicephorus, Zonaras, Cedrenus, the 


are extant in the Bibliotheca Patrum. -- | 
Kircher tells us, from the Report of ſome Abyſline Prieſts; 

that this Tongue has a double Letter, one antient, confin'd chief= 

ly to the Uſe of the Prieſts, and learned Men; the other, ſtill 


Chronicon Alexandrinum, and the Ethiopic Rituals, which 


remaining in common Uſe. This laſt they call Geets, free, 
pretending it to be underiv'd from any other. 


There is an Ethiopic Verſion of the Scriptures, which they 
alledge is as antient as the Time of the Apoſtles. An Ethiopic 
Pſalter is extant, printed at Rome, and Cologn, &c. And a 
New Teſtament, in that Tongue, printed at Rome, but very 


faulty. | 


The SAMARI TA N Charalter is that of the Old Hebrew. 
for this Tongue, ſee my Hebrew and Chaldee Grammars. 

Accounts, and Grammars of the MALABARI O, or Da- 
mulian, the Indian, and the Malayan (- which is ſaid by ſome 
to be the moſt muſical Language in the World) are given us 
by the Miſfionaries into thoſe Parts; we have ſome Relations of 
them in the Books publiſh'd by our Society for Propagation of 
Chriſtian Knowledge. | 5 85 T 

The CHINESE is a Language of Monoſyllables ; tbe Senſe 
of each Word is diverfify'd by its different Note or Sound in 


ſpeaking ;- and every Mord is mark'd by a diſtinct Character. A 


Synopſis of. the whole Tongue may be-view'd in Father la 

Theſe are the principal Eaſtern Languages, Grammars of 
which will not have a Place, for the Reaſons above-mention'd, 
in this Collection Others, of this Claſs, original, or deriva- 
tive, are either unknown to us, or leſs conſiderable : They 
muſt be ſought in the Travels of Miſſionaries, and other Per- 
ſons of Judgment and Curioſity- * 
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Menu go on to the Northern, as more immediately Pre- 
ieee Egli ty pon oven; 
Among the Northern Tongues, the GoTH 1 ©, IsLan+ 
dic and Saxo, have a Right to the firſt Place: But ar 


they will be more amply treated of apart, we will here purſue 
ae pats Dh non) 

The SCLAVONIC (which is call'd by ſome an Off- spring 
ef the Chaldee) is a Tongue of great Antiquity, as well as 
F a very large Extent in the. Northern Nations. The 
Tongues of Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, c. are Dialetts of it. 
 Grammars of it have been publiſh'd in theſe Countries ;\ and Lu- 
dolt's Ruſſian Grammar, Printed at the Theatre at Oxford 


in 1696. may ſerve as an Introduftion to the $clayonic ir elf. 


There are extant in it, the Bible tranſlated, Rituals, Beoks 


of Religion, and others, in Literature and the Sciences. 
One Simon Polotski, a Monk, in the Reign.of the Czar Theo- 
dore Alexovitz, turn d the Pſalms of David into the Sclayc» 


nic Rhythms; but as many of the obigiual Sclavonie Words 
are unkuown to the People, he did not uſe the more. difficult 
Terms of it. It is uot thought, that a Ma can talk or write 


| dearnedly in thoſe "Countrtes, without the Help of the Sclavonie; 
Nr, en the other hand, can the common and more familiar Hf- 
fairs of Life-be manag d with that ouꝭy, but in the wulgar Dia- 


lefts, So that it is there a Proverb,” That you muſt ſpeak. the 


Tongue of your Country, but write in the &lavenir, In 
Rufſia, the High-Dutch is ſpoken by the Merchants and Tra- 
dier from different Countries; and. that aud the Latin are ſt 


died by ſeme of the, Ruſſians. A School. bas been long ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing at Moſcow, elected by the Authority of the Patriarch, the 
Maſters of which are Greeks, and teach the Greek au La- 
tin Tongues. The late Czar, of immortal Memory, and the 
Preſent Czarina, have added new Encouragements and Foun- 
dations, in Fawur of the Men of Letters. I is. 10 be d- 
ſtru'd, that the Ruſſian js the priucipal Dialeci of the Sclavo- 
vic]; the Letters are the ſame in loth; and are generally ſomes 


thing like the Greek. Tbe Univerſity. of Oxtord hat er had 


. a Font of Types, caſt in Holland, of the Sclavonic, with which. 
Ludolf Grammar was printed. © OR 


N 
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The 3 1 C is another original Northern Ton ue: 
The High-Dutch #s a noble . founding and ma 1 


but rough and ponderous, which 7s the prevailing Imper faction 


, all the Northern Languages. The Low- Dutch is f a 
courſer Allay, which are the two main Parts of it. 
The IX ISH is very probably geriv'd from the Old Pheni- 


7 which was much the ſame with the Samaritan, or an- 


tient Hebrew. The Letters are nearly of the ſame Mould, 


and ſo is a great part of the Language. A Proof of this is 
the Punic, or Phenician Scene, in the Pœnulus of Plautus, 


. which Sel den, in his Boo de Diis Syris, has endea vour d 
10 reduce to the Hebrew, and which any Perſon, who under- 
tand. the Iriſh Tongue, may eafily read and interpret, as 
I am credibly inform d, by Dr. Raymond, who js publiſhing an 
Hiſtory of lretand. The Highland-Scotch | is 4 Dial « 
the Iriſh: Ireland was formerly eald Scotia, aud the Ia. 
habitants Scoti, from Exod ng, being ſuppos'd to be peopled from 
Scythia, or the "Northern Parts of the Old World, which were 
_ generally calPd by that Name ; aud the Highlanders dere ori- 
ginally an Iriſh Colony. There is 4 great A nity between the 
Iriſh: aud the old Celtic, the Lauguage of antient Gaul: 

| The Lord's Prayer js mach the ſame in bab of thoſe Langua- 
ges: It has alſo a great Alliance with the Runic, the Iſlandic, 
and the Britiſh or Welſh, and with the other Northern 
Toygues, which fuffic rently proves the Derivation both of the 
People, and of the Language, to be Northern. It is a ſmooth 


and a very expreſſive Language ; ts far from being diſagree. ible, 


or unpolite, if Juſtice be done to it, in Speaking and Writing. 
The Hiſtorian abꝰve- mention d, deſigns,” as he tells me, to 

vll a Grammar of this Tongue; and if the Character 

he har given me of it be true, as, I thiak, I can confi de in his 


Judgment, it might be put on @ Level with the. beſt Tongues, | 


Antient or Modern, by proper Culture and Refigement, 

The Ory BRITITI 
of which are the Corntth in England, aud that of Britany 
in France, which was a 8 Coluny) is reckou'd among 
the Original Tonguet uf Europe by Joſeph Scaliger, and 
Brere wood. The former will have the Number of them ta be 
Eleven, the latter Fourttea. 9 C Ta- 
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PREFACE: 


Tacitus, in the Life of Julius Agricola, ſeems to inti- _ | 
mate the Antiquity of this Tongue, Britanniam qui mortales 
initio coluerint, &c. i. e. I is uncertain, whether the firſt 
Inhabitants of Britain, were originally of the Country, or 
Foreigners. So Cæſar, in his Commentaries, Pars interior 
ab iis, &c. i. e. The Inhabitants of the inner Part of Bri- 
tain tell us, they are all Natives of the Country. So Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, that Britain, in antient Times, 
was not ſubject to any foreign Power. 3 WE 
Hence, perhaps, it is, that. the Britons call themſelves 
Cymro, and in the Plural Cymri, Aborigines, ſprung ori- 


ginally from, or, in their Country ; and their Tongue Cymraeg; 
| becauſe the Beginning both of their Tongue and Nation is 
beyond the Memory of Man. Cymro is from Cyntaf; or 


Cynt, and Bro, a Country: as Cymlith is from Blith, | 


Cymraw from Braw, Cymleth from Pleth. 


Some derive the Word from Gomer, one of the Sons of 


Japhet, by whom the Iſles of the Nations were divided, Gen. 


x. 2, 5. Gomer, and the Houſe of Togarmah of the North- 
Quarters, ſays Ezek. xxxviii. 6. ſuch as England, and Si- 


cCily ( reckoning from the Holy Land 8 ſays Wolphg. Muſ- 


culus, and before him, Theophilus Antiochenus. And 
Joſephus, in his Antiquities, 1, 7. See Camden, p. 7. Some 
deduce it from Camber, or Cimber. Thucydides, the Gram- 
marian, is called by Virgil in Priap. Britannus, and by 


Quintilian, Cimber, lib. viii. c. 3. . 
As to what is conjectur d by ſome, that the Britiſh Tongue 


is deriv'd from the Old Gauiiſh, by a kind of Palpitation 


in the prououncing ; and that ſeveral Gauliſh Words are 


found in it, by Rhenanus, Sidonius, and Lazius, that O- 


pinion is rejected by Humph. Lluyd, in Fragm. Brit. de- 
ſcript. p. 46. William Malmesbury tells us (de reb. 
geſt. Angl. lib. 1. p. 25.) That the Natural Tongue ef 


the Franks communicates rather with the Engliſh, both Na- 


tions having come from Germany, However, certain it is, 


that there is an Affinity between the Britiſh and the Old 


Francic, the former Celtic or Gauliſh, and the Anglo-Sa- 
x0n Tongues. | | 9 
The 
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' The Welſh Letters agree very much in Sound with the He- 


brew. The Declining of the Nouns and Pronouns is diſtin- 


guiſb'd not by Caſes, but Numbers only. The Root of the 


Verbs ig the Third Perſon Singular; the Aﬀixes of Pro- 

' Nouns, with other Words, are melted into one Word. So, in 
the Variations of the indeclinable Parts of Speech, in the ab- 
ſolute and conſtructive Forms of Word, in the Laws of 
the Accents, which are only on the laſt Syllable, or the 


Penult. In the Phraſes, the Modes of Speaking, the Syn- 


tax, the exact Correſpondence with the Hebraiſms of the 
Old Teſtament, in almoſt every Page, in the Proſody, the 


poetical Part, the ſingle, double, or alternate Rhythms, 


it perfectly ſuits the Hebrew. It has more Affinity with the 


Eaſtern Tongues, than the European. From the Romans, 


indeed, and the Greeks it receiv*d ſome Words, and others of 
different Tongues, by Commerce ; yet ſtill it abounds with 


Words of its own, of the ſame Signification. 
' ts Duration is remarkable: That in a narrow Corner of 
the Globe, for many Centuries, notwithſtanding the Tyranny - 


f the Saxons and Normans, the Britons have not only pro. 


ſerv'd their antient Name, but their primitive Language, 


without any confiderable Change, or Mixture, to theſe Times, 
260 Cambd. Brit.) maugre the Romans, the Men of that 
iüimperious City, as St. Auguſtin ſpeaks, de Civ. Dei, I. xix. 


c. 7. . who imposd their Language, as well as the Loks ot 
their Empire, on all their Subjects, by expreſs Laws; ſo that 
the Provinces of Spain and Gaul became entirely Latin, 
and that was the Language of almoſt all Nations. Viv. in 
Aug. loc. citat. & C. 3. de tradendis Diſcipl. & ay» ww, 


died wells Lobewrer ones. Plut. in qq. Plat. q. 9. For it was 
neceſſary that the Laws, by which the Provinces were govern'd, 
bould be in Latin, and that the Praetors of the Provinces ſhould 


paſs their Sentences in that Tongue: And there are now 
extant ſome Inſtances of the Disfranchifement of Cities, for 
this fingle Fault, the Ignorance of the Latin Tongue. Dion. 


Caſſius, ib. v. c. 57. Lipſius de Pronunc. Ling. Lat. Val. 


Max. lib. ii. c. 2. Triphon. J. Conſ. lib. xlviii. de re judi- 


cata. We are alſo told by Suetonius, de Tib. Claud. J. v. c. 16. 
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wy PRERAGE 
That a Perſon of Diſtinction, a Prince of Greece, was 
ſtruck out of the Liſt of the Judges, and diſnaturaliz'd, for 
bis Ignorance of the Latin Tongue. This alſo. was the 
only Tongue approv'd in the Schools, Tacit. lib. iii. Annal. 
Nor was it allow'd to Ambaſſadors, Petitioners, or Ap- 
pellants, zo ſpeak in any Tongue but Latin, in the Senate, 
Digeſt. /ib. i. de Stat. ho. de orb. Rom. Vives in Auguſt» 
lo. cit. & Val. Max. ut ſupra. Nay, they compell'd the 
Greeks themſelves to talk Latin, not only at Rome, but in 
Greece and Alia, that the Honour of That Tongue ſhould 
be more univerſally ſpread among all Nations, Tet the Bri- 
tons retain'd their Language. Gerald. in Itin. Cambr. . 753, 
Other Tongues have undergone very great Changes almft 
in every Century. Many Foreign Words crept into the Greek 
it ſelf, eſpecially after the Imperial Seat was tranſlated to 


Conſtantinople, as Latin; and after that, Italic, Scla- _ 


vonic, Arabic, Turkiſh, wgatJogur, arumacroy, ee οοο 
ces, NAI, cu, ogg, & c. (Matt. xxvil. 27. 
vi. 27. Mar, vi. 27. Jo. ii. 15. — xiii. 5 xXx. 7. Act. 
XXI. 38, So quei aß, RI, axxinla, Souanagey in Igna- 
tius, Epiſt. 8. ad Polyc. Ep. 9. ad Heron. Epiſt. 1 I. ad 
Eph. So Trauor, AE, werderoy, auI , &c. in Ju- 
ſtinian. Feſtus, who /iv'd under Auguſtus, tells us, that 
the Latin was ſo chang'd in his Time, that it was then ſcarce _ 
intelligible. Polybius, lib. 3. affirms, that the Articles of 
the Peace, made between the Romans and the Carthaginians 
could hardly be underſtood by the beſt Criticks of his Age. 
Quintilian avows, that the Verſes of the Salii, compos*'d_ by 
Numa, were not underſtood by the Prieſts themſelves, lib. i. 
c. 6. How much the Engliſh Tongue has been alter d in e- 
very Age may be ſeen in the Engliſh Hiſtory of Holioſhead, 
at the End of William the Conquerour's Reign, as well as 
in the Poems of Chaucer, and the Writings of each ſuc- 
ceeding Century. Ek EE al gan” 
But the Britiſh Tongue, a Thouſand Years ago, had 
the ſame Idiom, which it now retains, as appears from the 
Poems of both the Merlin*s, Sylveſter in the Time of Vor- 
tigern, about the Year of Chriſt 450. and Ambroſe, 7 the 
a ; | | zn 
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Tine of Aurelius Ambroſius, from whom. he took his Name: 
about the Tear 470. of Aneurinus, in the Time of Arthur, 


and of Ambroſius Teleſinus, in the Time of Malgo, about 


the Year 580, ali which do not ſo much differ from the receiv'd 


may f Speaking, bur that they may be underſtood by thoſe, 
„ who have only a moderate Knowledge of the Britiſh Tongue, 


Hence this is juſtly call d by Cambden, the moſt ſimple and 
antient Language. Lately, indeed, from the Intercourſe 
of Trade, aud Education of Youth i England, ſeveral 
Angliciſms, and Engliſh Words, are come into it, aud 


daily encreaſe in it. 


© Nay, during ſo many Ages, it has not been divided into 
more Tongues, but has remain d one and the ſame, ſince the 


Separation of the Britons from Cornwall; ſince Britiſh Co- 


lonies have been tranſplanted, - one into Britany, under Co- 


nan Meriodoc, about the Year 384, who join d Maximus the 


Tyrant, againſt Gratian. Gild. Girald Gulielm. Malmsb. 
Gervas-Cant &c. the other into America, by Madoc ap Owen 
Gwynned, abort the Tear 1170. vid. Guttyn Owen Humffr. 


into the Dialect of Genoa, Lombardy, Tuſcany, Rome, 


| Naples, Calabria, Sicily, Bergamo, Venice, Trent, and 


Piedmont. Arias Montan. ante Bibl. interlin. ; 
It has been ever the Cuſtom for other Nations, to acquaint 


themſelves with Neighbour 'Tongues, and introduce new 


Words into their own. Ingulph tells us, that the Engliſh 
ſtudy d the French Tongue, in the Time of Edward the 


Confeſſor, in the Tear. 1040: But this has been ſo oppoſite to 


the Taſte of the Britons, that ſeveral Laws have been made 


among them, that their * Bards ( as they were call'd by Lucan 
and Cæſar, and are now ſtil d) ſhall not admit new Words, 


_ Lluyd. D. Powel. Hacluyt. Te the Italian is divided 


but be a fort of Guardians, with Rewards annex d, to their 


antient Tongue · Hence the Welſh Poet, Teleſinus, made 
a Prediction, That the Cambrians ſhould always preſerve 


the Idiom of their Tongue, as well as their Country. In ſuch 
, 3 2 | Places 
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* From Bard, a Draid's Son, che Inventor of Verſe, as ſome think» among them 
Deros, Petron. Cains de Antiq, Cant. 85 : 
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Places as are rough, barren, mountainous, and unplea- 
fant, like this, the reſpective Languages have uſually been 
unmix d, there being very little Invitation to Foreigners to 
_ wifit them. So we are told by Lipſius and Humphrey Lluyd, 
that the Northern and Mountainous Part of Spain, which 
was not ſubdu d by the Carthaginians, the Moors, and 
the Romans, even now retains the old Cantabrian Tongue. 
Thucydides teftifies the ſame of the Atticks, and of the Ar- 
cadians ; the fo mer of which pretended they were awry loves, 
Sprung from the Earth; the latter, aezownlwer before the Moon. 
So we are inform d by Joſeph Scaliger, de Ling. Europ. 
that, in Granada, a Province of Spain, the Deſcendents 
of the Moors keep the Arabic Tongue, which is calPd by 
the Spaniards Arauiga ; tho" the Inhabitants of better Coun- 
tries have learnt the Caſtilian. Thus the Epirotic Tongue 
till remains in the Mountains of Epirus; and the ſame is 
the Lot of the Britons, who, as Virgil tells us, are divided 
from the whole Globe. HI 5 . 
But, you will ſay, that the Britiſh Tongue is harſh in 
the Pronunciation, difficult, embarraſs'd, uncouth, inelegant. 
And yet, all Men think the Tongue they commonly ſpeak and 
underſtand, to be ſonorous, eaſy, arid agreeable, and look upon the 
unknown Tongues to be leſs conſiderable, becauſe they do not 
uu theme Junius. Cic. in Oratore. Iſai, ch xxviii. 11. 
1 Cor. xiv. 21. The Hebrew it ſelf is rough; half the 
Letters, almoſt, have a Degree of Aſpiration. And Aben 
Ezra informs us, that ſome of them are ſo difficult, that un- 
leſs a Man be accuſtom'd to em from his Infancy, he can- 
not pronounce them. (In Exod- iii. Ar. Mont. ante Bibl. 
interlin ) ſuch as N; J, for which it is thought that the Greeks 
and Latins have no Sound; wherefore the latter is often o- 
_ mitted, as Amaleck, Eſau, Jacob, &c. ſometimes is turn d 
into G, as Gomorra; ſometimes into H, as Heber, &c. 
Indeed, all the Eaſtern Tongues are very Guttural ; and all 
Languages were antiently very rough and ſcabrous.. The A 
perity of a Tongue is an Argument of its Antiquity. The 
Old Latins cd to write Leciones, Cartacinenſes, Maci- 
ſtratos, &c. for Legiones, Carthaginenſes, Magiſtratus ; 
| 4 "th 
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as Celſus, de vulg . Ling. Ital. c. 7. ſays it was inſcrib'd on 


an antient Column, dedicated to Duillius. The more light, 
ſoft, delicate Formation of Words was the Effect of the 


ſubſequent Ages; Hence, ſays Lipſius, de Pron- Ling- 
Lat. the genuine and right Pronuntiation of Words is an- 
tient, the new is a ſpurious Utterance 

The Britiſh Church was call d Eccleſia primogenita ; be- 
cauſe Britain is ſaid to have publickly receiv'd the Faith of 
Chriſt, before any other of the Provinces, Sabellic. Ennead.7. 
lib. 5. Platina in Eleuther. Gildas, &c. aſſure us, that 
ſeveral Monuments of Learning were extant in the Jewiſh _ 
Tongue. Wie learn from Cæſar, that the Diſcipline of the 
Druids was found at firſt among the Britains, and thence 
tranſlated into Gaul ; and that the Gauls uſually went into 
Britain for Learning and Education. Comment. I. 6. La- 
ctantius, Tacitus, Laertius, Euſebius, de Prep. Evang. 
and Plautus in Aulular. mention the Druids. Caius 


thinks they were ſ call d from the fourth Britiſh King, who 


was of that Name. Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, I. xxx. 
c. I» aſſures us, that Magic, or Natural Philoſophy, was 


ſo ſurpri fingly culti vated among the Britons in his Time, that 


one might think, the Perſians borrow'd it from them- It is 
plain, that the Britons were ſtudious of Literature, before 
the coming of the Romans; for it may be collected from 


Cæſar, &c: that they then us'd the Greek Letters, the 


Footſteps of which ſtill remain among em. I is inferr'd by 
Annius of Viterbo (in Beroſ. Antiq. lib 5.) from Cæſar, 

Xenophon, in lib. de Equivocis; Archilochus in Epito- 
me Temporum; Joſephus, contra Appionem Grammat: 
that the Greeks did not receive their Letters from Cadmus, 
but from the Celt æ, or Gauls; and the Gauls from Samoth 
Dis, call dy Ser, from his Knowledge of the Stars. Camden 
owns, that the antient Greeks, among their other Voyages, 
came into Britain. Athenæus writes, that Pnileas of Tau- 
romenium was here, 160 Tears before Cæſar. Deipnoſ. 5. 


de nav. Hieron. Caius thinks it probable ( let the Reader 


place what Credit on it he. pleaſes) that Anaxagoras, the 
Philoſopher, about the Time of King Guchelin, the — 
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of Martia, the Legiſlatrix, and one whom Bede calls very 
 Skilful in Greek, was at Cambridge, and there dy d in a 
Huſe, which goes by his Name: About the Tear 330. * | 
fore the Birth of Chriſt. King Bladud is ſaid, among o- 


thers,. to have gone to Athens for the ſake of Learning. Caius 
de Ant. Cant. lib. x. aſſerts, from Gildas, Beroſus, and 
his Commentator, Annius, that the Aborigines of this and, 


cultivated Letters, ſoon after the Deluge, from the Time of 


the Giants (r filiorum terre, Aboriginum ) Samoth, 
ſurnamed Dis, and Sarron. Pliny ſays, this {land was fa- 


mous for Greek and Latin Monuments; and it is likely they 


once committed much of their Knowledge to Mriung; tho” the 
Druids ftrictly prohibited the writing. any of their Diſcipline. 


Had we the Laws of Martia, made about 330 Years before 
Chriſt; and thoſe 'of Moeimut, made 415 Tears before 


Chriſt, ( ſome Footſteps of which have by ſeveral Layyers 
been affirm d to be in the Laws of England ) the latter 
whereof Gildas, the Wiſe, tranſlated from the Britiſh into 
Latin; as both are ſaid io have been render d into Saxon, 


by King Alfred; I ſay, had we now theſe Laws, at thoſe of - 


+ Hoel, ſ nam'd the Good, are ſtill extant, they. would give 
a more ample Teſtimony to the Uſe 7 this Tor, than abe 
Nad TATION 


Proceed we now to the Gor bie, the 
Funic, and the Saxon Tongues. 


The GOTHIC Tongue: is a Line: of the frſt r. 


guity, as well as of great Uſe and Curioftty, to thoſe who are 
defircus of knowing the Northern 'T ongues 3 3 Y which this 

is the Mother and the Foundation. 

. Dr Hicks, in his Inſtitutiones Anglo-Saxonice, has la- 

bour'd much, at the Inſtance chiefly of Biſhop Fell, to clear 


tbe. Northern Tongues, for folid 7 N 8 Learning and 


Religion. 5 . But 


5 
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But here it is to be remarł d, that we muſt have ſome 


Light into the Hiſtory. of the Goths, before we enter upon 
a the Language; They were a People hardly ever known: or 
* obſerv*d, till that great Revolution they occaſion d in the We- 
0- ſtern Parts of the Roman Empire; where, with other Nor- 
us thern Nations, they broke in upon it, and ureſted it from the 
14 Hands of thoſe, uo had almoſt engroſs*d, for many Hun- 
d, dred Years, the Monarchy of the World. 3 
of _ The Goths are branch'd out into a great Variety of Na- 
h, tions; and in general, are they who poſſeſs'd the Countries of 
fa- Sweden, Norway, Jutland, &c. with ſome Parts of Tar- 
hey _ tary, and the Old European Scythia. The Name. and O- 


riginal of them is, thought to ſpring from the Getz, and | E- 
ne. lius Spartianus affirms, that the ſame People were originally cal- 
led Getz, which afterwards bore the Name of Goths. Jut- 
land, or the Land of the Jutes, as ſome interpret it, is lile- 
wiſe conceiv d to borrow its Name from them. 
The Appellation of Goths is given to them, according to 
each Country they inhabited, or ſubdu' d, as the Mœſo-Gothi, 


reported to have been in Gothland, now a. Part f the Swe- 
diſh Dominions; whoſe Monarch dees feill wear the Title 


of King of the Goths and Vandals. .  _ 
Te Time when they were firſt remarkable, was about 
Anno Chriſti 364. U. Con. 1 194. or, as Helvicus, 1114. 
and in the 286th Olympiad, in the Reign of Valentinian 
and Valens. The Occaſion was, their Irruption into the 
Roman Empire; taking Advantage of the unhappy State 
of it, - when it was weaken'd by Feuds bath in the Court, the 
Army, and the Populace; as well as by the Jars in Reli- 
gion, that happen d at that Juncture, and conſpir'd to ruin 
the publick Quiet and Safety. Before that, the Goths were 
very inconſiderable and obſcure; partly reduc d, and parte 
ly bridled by the Roman Arms; and ſo very contemptible 
for their Want of Knowledge and Government, and the 
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politer Arts of civil Life and Humanity, that the Getz, 


as well as the Davi, the Dalmatians, &c. were the uſual 
Slaves of the Romans, and Geta was a common Name 


for a Slave in their dramatick Pieces. 


The Manner of invading the Empire, in thoſe Circum- 


ſtancer, was firſt by attacking. the more remote Parts f it, 


neareſt to their own Countries, under the Conduct of their 
reſpective Leaders. For the Romans were then obliged to 
draw off their Forces, in order to check the Growth of do- 
meſtick Faction. This afforded an eaſy Occaſion to the 


barbarous Northern Nations #0 fall upon them, and in 
| 5o Nears they almoſt overſprend the whole mpire, : 


Tacitus ſpeaks of the Gothones, part of the Suevi, in- 
Habiting the Land of Pruffia, as it is conceiv'd ; but whether 


they be the ſame with ouy Goths, or 'a Branch of them, let 


the Judicious decide; when firſt known among the Romans, 


they are plac'd by all the antient Writers on the North fide 


of the Iſter. | | | 
They had fome Engagements with Ant. Caracalla, and 
defeated the Roman Emperor Decius, Anno Chriſti 253. in 
a ſet Battle. In the Time of Valens and Valentinian, a 
Feud aroſe between two of their Leaders, Phritigernes, and A- 
thanaricus. The Diſadvantage fell on the former, who on 


his Application to Valens after it, by his Succours gain'd 


the Victory. Then his Faction embraced the Goſpel, corrup- 
ted at that time with Arianiſm; Valens himfelf was un Arian. 
Ajterwards all the Goths were driven over the Iſter by the 
Huns, and were ſettled by Valens on the Frontiers of Thrace, 
ia Moſia, whence call'd Mœſo-Goths, and the whole Na- 
tion was tainted with Arianiſm ; here Ulphilas was their 
firſt Biſhop. Our "Engliſh Saxons were a Branch of them, 
and preferu'd much of their Cuſtoms, Religion, and Lan- 
guage; which Impreſſion of the Gothic Manners they 
brought into England; ſo that as te cannot know the Engli 

Tongue without the Saxon, we cannot arrive at à true 
Knowledge of the Saxon, without ſome Infight into the 


—_” 


3 0 


"This tarries me t0 ſpeak of their Tongue : The Gothic 
Tongue was mixed and varied as that People were mingled 


by the Chance of War, of Commerce, and the like, with o- 


ther Nations, But the oldeſt Diale& of it, that we know, 


and which is the Source of the reſt, aud of all the Northern 
Tongues, is the Maſo-Gothic, er the Ulphilo-Gothic, 


call d ſo from Moeſia, or Myſia, a Country bordering upon 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Thrace, and from Ulphilas, fir{t 
Biſhop of the Moeſa-Goths, a Man, with Allowance to 
that Age, of great Learning aud Piety; who, about the Year 
370. in the Reign of Valens, made. a 1 of the Sol- 
pels, aud ſome think of the whole Bible, From the Greek, 
for the Uſe of his Countrymen, who, tho at firſt Heathens, 


were, by degrees, converted to the Chriſtian Religion. 


The Letters of this Tongue are near a-kin, for the moſt 


part, to the Greek, aud to the Roman, which is ac- 


countable from their mixing with the Greeks aud Romans 
in the Empire. The preſent Alphabet is aſcrib'd to the In- 


vention of Ulphilas ; for whether they had any Letters be- 
fore their Converſion to Chriſtianity, or what they were, is 
unknoun, and perhaps the Contrary is more probable, 


Te Syllables of this Tongue are clogged with Conſonants, 


which is the Imperfection, more or leſs, of all the Northern 


Tongues, and may ariſe partly from the native Roughneſs 


of the Climate and Temper of the People, the greater Harſh- 


neſs of their Organs of Speech, compar'd with other mere 
Southern Nations, and their want of that freer Commerce 


with the reſt of Mankind, eſpecially the more poliſh'd in 


Language aud Manners, which is requifite in every Age to 
file a Tongue, wear of its rough Corners by mutual Con- 
verſation, and make it ſmooth and eaſy. N 

The Words of this Tongue are very often moulded like the 


Greek, allowing for the Difference in Harmony. They are 
great and full in the Sound, and mighty and forcible in the © 
Meaning; ſo proper for 4 bold and majeſtick Way of Ex- 
preſſion, that th Saxon Writers, as Cædmon, &Cc. are ob- 


Jerv'd to borrow very much from the Gothic for that Purpeſe. 


The Conſtruftion aud the Grammar are particular 10 this 


D 2 Tiungue, 
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XX PREFACE. 
Tongue, but are a Key to all the Northern in general, 
which can never be duly known without it. 

This is one principal Uſe of it. Another is, to read a 
very antient Gothic Verſion ( hinted above ) of the Four 
Goſpels, done from the Greek by Ulphilas,, Biſhop of the 
 Goths in Moeſia; who ic recorded by Socrates, Eccl. Hiſt. 
lib. iv. c. 3. and by Sozomen, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 33. to 
have been the Inventor f the Gothic Letters, and to have 
tranſlated the Scripture into that Tongue. Philoſtorgius 
rites, that he turu'd the whole Bible into the Gothic, ex- 
cept the Books oſ the Kings; which he omitted, in fear that the 
Goths, a martial People, ſhould be more inflam d to War by 
the reading of them. F 

This Book is among a Number of others, that were pre- 
ſented to the College of Antiquities in the Univerfity of Up- 
ſal in Sweden, by Gabriel de la Gardie, Chancellor of the 
King of Sweden. It was his Order, that this Book ſhould 
be preſerv'd in a certain Cheſt, for the Reverence due to the 
Word of God, and the Majeſty of the Gothic Tongue. 
It is cover d with Plates of Silver, and thence is call'd the 
Codex argenteus. e „„ 
There is in the ſame Place a Copy of this Book, in Go- 
| Oy with the Binding and Leaves gilt with 

—_ n oe: 

There is likewiſe a very neat Copy of this Piece in looſe 
Papers, among the Books of Franciſcus Junius, who prin- 
ted the Ulphilan Verſion of the Goſpels from it, with the 
Saxon, at Dort, in the Tear 1665. It had been a great Ad- 

Vantage, if be had put out the Canons with it, calld the 
Euſebian, written at the End of the Cod. argent. in Gothic 
Letters. There is an Epiſtle from the Great Primate Uſher 
0 Junius, at the End of his Gothic Alphabet, before his 
Gloſſary, in which he quotes ſeveral Vouchers of good Cye- 
dit, that there were formerly extant other Books in that Tongue, 
which tock in the whole New Teſtament ; and be- cites 
Jol. Scaliger, affurming, that the Goths, who live in the 
Precopian Tartary, do, to this Day, read both the Old aud 
New Teſtament, written in the ſame Tongue they us'd in 
#52 EE ERS RAE SOC IE IE DR LE og d the 
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the Time of Ovid, and in the ſame Letters, that were con- 


triu'd by Ulphilas. 


Ste Bonaventura Vulcanius de Literis & Lingua Go- 8 


thorum, &c. Printed at Leyden. 1597. 
De Helps to it are the Gloſſaries of Junius and Stiepel 
This Tengue may be of great Conſequence to ſome, who 


are curious in the Northern Learning, and would be as 


good Textualiſts, as poſſible, by theſe Lights, and would 
know the Foundation of all our Northern Tongues, how- 
ever dry or diſagreeable it may appear to others of a diffe- 
rent Turn; and this was a ſufficient Mqtive to diſcourſe 


upon it. For if it may ſerve one good End, 1 Bait think 


my Toil in the Undertaking well rewarded. 

The IS LAN DIC er Runic Tongue. As the Rela- 
tion between the greateſt part of the Tongues makes the Know- 
ledge of them a very valuable and uſeful thing ; fo the pars 
ticular Alliance that may eaſily be obſerv'd in the Northern 
Tongues is a Motive to the Study of them. There is a vi- 
{ible Chain azd a Connexion which goes thro all of them; 


I will only for a Proof give two Inſtances in this Tongue. 


No Account can be given of the Jord“ Mo, in our Tongue, 
ſo juſt and reaſonable, as from the Runic. here we find the 


Mord that anſwers it, and gave riſe to it, is, mioo ; compa- 


red thus, moo, miooze, mtooſtur ; whence our mo, more, 

moſt ; ſo that mo is only the Poſitive Degree of more. 
Again, the Word Midg is the Plural of Mid, a Runic 

0; not us'd in Engliſh but in n as Mid- 
day, Mid-night, Midway. 


Pid in the Saxon, which borrows much from the Runic, 


© $ 
2 116 , | 


and is the Parent of our Tongue, is declin'd middes in the, | 


Plural, and middle is a Diminutive from it. 
1 conld give a great Number of the like Inſtances, but theſe 


are ſuſſicient for a Taſte to the diſcerning Reader. 
Before I go farther into this Matter, it may not be amiſs 
to 0 


a ſhort Account of the Country and the People, 
* whom the Iflandic TP is Jn +} © John 
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2 We are oblig d to uſe Tyx# Letters for want of Ranic Characters. 
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Asand ir an-Jfh, that belougs az preſent to the Kingdom of 

Denmark, call d Iſl | 
Dutch; Viſlandia by the Italians 3; Inſlandt by the Gere 
mans and Poles. I is of great Extent, and lies in the North 


be Britiſh Iſles. In Length it it 200 French Leagues; in 
Breadth about 100. It is pretty well cultivated and fruii- 
Jul, towards the Shore, but in the Inland Parts is mountain- 
ous and barren, Naddock, a Norwegian by Natiou, is re- 
ported to have made the firſk Diſcovery of this Jland, inthe 

Year 860; and to have call'd it Snaelandt, i. e. a Snowy 
Country ; after that, Floco, a Norwegian Pyrate call'd it 
Iſland, from the cold and icy Temper and Situation of it; for 
it is ſaid to be continually frozen for the Space of eight Manths. 


Theodorus Thorlacius Hola, a Native of it, in bis Dif- 


courſe on this Subject, divides it three ways, 


I. Into four Parts, according to the four Quarters of the | 


World, Eaſtern, Weſtern, Northern, and Southern. 


2. In regard of the Eccleſiaſtical Government into two 


| Dioceſes, that of Hola, aud that of Scl Ih Ir. 
4 3. In reſpect. to the Civil Government into twelve Pro 
vinces. i 


"As to the firſt Diviſion, the largeſt and the beſt np 


Part is the Northern, call d Nordlandinga Fiordungur; 


the Bounds of which to the Weſt is the Bay Rutafiordur ; 
to the Eaſt the Promontory Langaneſs ; to the South; a vaſt 


 Trafh of Deſert, in the Length of the 1fand. The Eaſtern 


Part is call d Auſtfirdinga Fiordungur; aud corruptly by 


the Merchants, Auſtlandinga; not very populous, but very e. 


 tenfive; is bounded to the North with the Promontory Langa- 

Neſs; to che South with the River Jokuls aa; 20 the Welt 
"tbe Deſert ; the Southern Part is call'd Sunnlandinga Fior- 
 dungur, baunded to the Eaſt with Jokuls aa (aa is a Ri- 


ver in the Iſland Tongue ) to the North with the Deſert in 


ebe Midft of the and; to the Weſt the River Albis, or 
Elb, which throws it ſelf into the 


* 


ande by the French; het Ilandt by the 


Sea, between Norway, on which it depends, and Groenland, 
© *  flretch'd out from Eaſt to Weſt, thought by ſome to be the Thule 
| of the Antients ; But Solinus and Tacitus place it among 
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the Weſen Pr of the Mund cad Welt Pirdinga fiordun2 


from the Southern by the River Alb, and 
— Northern 4y the Bay Rutafiord. © 


aue North, which 4s the moſt ample, and 
Dioceſe it rall'd Stigte in this Ton 


bas four Provinces, whereas the Eaſton les only tus, and 
each of the reſt has three: £ 


e . are call id ſeorrall Thing o or EY 
ii the Eaftern de ke 


e eee A Wo 
* th Southern —— Arnes | 
5 (Kin lartes 5 


Each, Province is ſubdivided into fer Malle ca 4 Rap⸗ 
E (whence perhaps our Rapes, in the Diviſion of Counties} 
2 ſee of theſe more largely what is written by Arngrim Jonas: 


6 Iftand are about 330 Pariſhes. De principal Towns | 
of it are Hola, in the Northern Part, and Schalholt in the 


Southern Part; where i ys the 8 Beſeſtede, the Refidence 


of \ the e fo ing of Denmark. The People 
are call d be * 8 les Iflandois, by the 
French; fi, by the Itatians. 


Arind' . che it rereiv A Arr Goſpel from Adelbert er A- 


thelbert, Arch-Bibop of Breme 3 850 Founded the two Epi 
S Fes; ; and eight — a were afterwards endow'd 


* 


<< 


| i e Dividons the Dioceſe: of Schalholr rakes 
in three Parts, Ealt, Weſt, and South ; aha of har . 
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bere. Anno 1260. it came, with Norway, into the hands of 
the King of Denmark. I ftill reraim its Biſhops, but pro- 
feſſes the Lutheran Religion, and the Revenues of the Mo- 
naſteries have been turn d to other Uſes. More of this Iſland 
ſee in Heylin. Coſmogr. B. II. p. 115, 116. 
De People are of 4 Character very plain, fimple, and 
unpoliſb d: But upon their Mixture with the Norwegians, 
bave receiv d likewiſe a great Impreſſion of their Cuſtoms, 
Manners, and Language. BA are De: wh Rr tht 


b 
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The only Grammar that we know of their Language was 
compild by Runolphus Jonas, a Native, and a School- 
Maſter in this MHand; and printed at Copenhagen. The 
Types were perfect, only the leſſer Letter call d thoꝛn (the 
greater of which is Þ ) was wanting at the Daniſh Preſs, 
and inſtead of it, they were confin'd to uſe the German Th. 
This Grammar. was. trauſmitted to Dr. Hickes by Monſ. 
 Mecken, Chaplain to Prince GE ORO Denmark; and 
publiſÞ'd with his two other Grammars of the Northern 
Tongues, the Saxon, and the Gothic, at Oxford 1689. 
It was a Work, to the Compoſer, of great Toil and Dif- 
ficulty, becauſe the firſt in the Kind; and very much embar- 
raſs'd by the Variety of Words, and the Fatigue of re- 
ducing them to certain Rule. CEN” 
Tube Tongue it ſelf is, like all the Northern, rough, and 
add with win ants, but much ſmoother than the greateſt 
| Of them. JJ 8 
745 Author's Moti ve to enter upon this Task was the 
Copioufneſs, Force, and Beauty of the Tongue, its. eaſy 
run into the Latin, aud Agreement with the other Northern 
© His Method was, to amaſs. all the Wordt he could gather 
in it, and view what were declin'd alike, and what. diffe- 
rently; hence he form'd bis Declenſions and Conjugations, 
. which are the very Eſſence of Grammar, and the hardeſt 
Branches to be maſter'd in a Tongue, that was. never at- 
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tempited before in that manner. The reſt did not vary much hi 
. 1 4 > 8 8 * * . * 

From the uſual Grammars of ether Languages. n 


A wat encotwrag'd and afjifted in it particularly by the 


Tongues; and if the Judgment of Dr. 


love, &c. 
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Great Qlaus Wormius, M. P. iz the Univerſity of Copen- 
hagen, and by. other Men of eminent Learning in. that Place. 
Wormius, em antient Monuments, had reſtor d a great 
deal of the old Runig Learning, and this Tongue is the Mo- 
dern Runic. The old Run ic, or the Cimbric, is the Mo- 
ther of | the Swediſh, Daniſh, Norwegian, and Iflandic 
| Hickes be true, there 
e many Footſteps of this Jaft in the Italian and the French: 
S eurtois, courteous, Kurt, N.  Civility ; Soupe. . ad 
ſupa 3 bouclier, a Buckler, N. buklare; auberge, 
herberg ; Sire, Mafter, N. Sira; Suit, lueit; Priſon, 
pꝛilund; Mignon, minnon, the old Francic Word, to 


7 


The Harmony of this with all the Northern Tongues, 
might be prov'd in a great Plenty, of Examplesz- as _ 
ETAN, etan, to eat, (the 1ſt Gothic, 2d Saxon, 3d Iſ- 
landic, as you may obſerve by the Letters) ſo ault, or ang, 
ANSTS, Grece, Saviour ; whence, perbaps the Hans Towns, 
aud the Words Anſhelm, &c. dan, BIO (a Wund) 
bewn'd, à Norfolk Word for, ſuell'd with a Stroke; kaung, 
fangaſt, in the ſame Dialect; thad, that: And ſo a great 
Number of Pronouns, Nouns, Subſtantives, and Adjectives, 
Verbs and Participles, which agree almoſt with the Saxon, 
aid Engliſh, ; ac. e ons 85 


aa, e ee 
| 4 . "I 0 E a 
.  "oatta, eight. dye, door. = 


* 


aska, aſhes. dootter, daughter. 
_ auka, to eke. dupn, dwindle. 
bad, bath. efteclangen, co long after. 
daude, death. eng, ee 
dep, to dye. ecende, errahd, Oc. 
_ The Examples of this Kind are numberleſs; Dr. Hickes 
bas made a Parallel of them, in an Eſſay towards a Dictio- 
c 
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be Uſe of this Connexion and Likeneſs of 15 Ton — 
is manifeſt, to trace the Source, and ſo the true 
Word that is doubtful and obſcure 3 ; to find the Oris ginal 1 
Words and Language, and wee Light, n—_ and C 
tainty to both of them. 
The chief Authors who have written on this Language we 
Wormius, Verelius, Reſenius, Stephanides, Arngrim 
Jonas, Scheffer, from whom a Lapland Ode has been tranſ- 
lated in the Spectators, as well as an Iſlandic Poem done into 
Engliſh in Dryden's Miſcellanies ; 5 5 a Book — 
Hervarer Saga, put out by Wormius. eee e 


SPECIMEN of Buds in un Tongue, | 


| Literatura Runica & Lexicon Runicum, ). 
Danica Monumenta, 0 
Series Regum Daniæ, 

Faſti Danici, 

e 5 by Verelius, 
Hervarer Saga. A Hiſtory,  _. 

Hiftoria Gothrici & Wolf, 25 (Indie Bo 5 
Excerpta ex Wormio per junium, MS. ar 7 
Gather Runz Dictionarius, MS. 8 


Theſe were Si by G. de la Gardie; cel s oe 
to the Univerſity of Upſal. 765 8 3 


Monunga Sagurne. or Hiſtory of 8 1 
Iſlandic, turn d into «ok Modern Huey: . Rogman, 
.a Native. 
Iglands Tagbock, a Bod oe L Lows... 
Chronologia 251 
Annales n Nuys | (Hz 
| Gloſſarium Danicum. Yo * 


with many other Books of Hiſtory, Lan, Poerry, Chrono: 
logy, Oc. 
Twill 1 up this Difbeurſ: with one Remark, ep he 


Difference i is very lender between the Old Runic and the Iſ- 
5 5 landic; ; 


4 
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Wormius : That it would be a good Service, if any Man 


of Letters would give us a Grammar of the Francic Tongue, 


or, as Dr. Hickes calis it, Franco- I heotiſca ; in which we 
have but Two Books printed, one at Amſterdam, another 
at Baſil ; tho ſeveral MSS. in the Bodleian Library, viz. 
a Paraphraſe of Abbot Willeram on the Song of Solomon, and 
the Goſpels of Otfrid; and laſtly, that the four Old Nor- 


thern Tongues, Gothic, Francic, Runic, and Saxon may) 


be maſter d with as much Eaſe, as the fingle Greek Tongue, 


with its Dialects; or, as one who is poſſeſs d of the Latin, may | 


conquer the three Provincial Tongues, the French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh. = | 9 


Before we enter upon a View of the Elements of the Saxon 
| ben ſome Account of the Language ſhould be ſet in the 

Ts one of the moſt. common Places in Hiſtory, that the 
- Saxons were @ warlike People *, call'd in to the Succour of 


it. 


the diſtreſſed Britons, about the Year of Chrift 450 they 
were. at that time extremely harraſs'd.by the Picts, and left 
unguarded by the Romans, who were reduc d to employ their 
Forces nearer Home, by the Feuds that reign'd in the Empire, 
and the Advantage that was taken of thoſe Jars, by a Glut 


Enemies from the Northern Hive, pouring in upon them 


in ſeveral Quarters. ES 


A would be fruitleſs here, 10 aim at Tracing the. firſt Riſe 
of this Sogn or the Progreſs of their Arms upon the Con- 


tinent. The Former, at the beſt, is doubtful, and the Lat- 
ter is foreign to this Defign. - Let it ſuffice, that the Angles, 


2 Branch of this Nation, that have left their Name to our 
Countrey, were the moſt valiant and numerous Part of em; 


and tho the Name of England did not obtain, till the Rev 


_ duction of the Heptarchy by Egbert, het they came in rn eg 
| fore, under the. Eufigns of Hengiſt and Horſa ; and after 


that, were ſtill, at different Times, follow d by greater Num- 


3 a 


bers of the ſame Peopi. E 2 bei 
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ndic'; that the Tongue is this Grammar is pure, un- 
tainted with foreign Mixtures, and as incorrupt as that 
in the Inſcriptions, and Runic Monuments, explain d by 
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" thic, and that is the common Source and Parent 


_ with the Romans, in their Wars, and their Settlements that 


ſuch thing as Language entirely pure and unmixed, where 
| there is any Commerce with a foreign Nation, r a Stay 


Adoption of other Words into it, that are not of its oum na- 
bourhood, Mixtures, Laws, Government, Genius, and 


lodge more or leſs upon it at ſeveral Points of Time, Ne 


Sd that to know exactly the Advance, Decay, the Make, 
or Varyings ef a Tongile, the firſt Uſe or Diſuſe, or che 
different Mould of particular Wordt, and the Structure of 

Sentences, we muſt have Recourſe to the Hiſtory of the Peo- 


- Their Language is found to be a Dialec of the Old hie; | 
not of the Teutonic, as ſome have imagin d; for the Saxon 
and the Teutonic are both uf them Qff-ſprings 7 1 

I is obſerv d, that there is pw Alliance here between the 
Gothic and the Latin, and ſo between all the Diale&s of it 
and the Latin: The Variation and Mould of Words, and 
ſometimes entire Words, are often very much a- kin to it, in 
each of them, This aroſe from the Mixture of the Goths 


Jollow d upon them; and it is a Proof that there can be no 


of Foreigners among any People, that is Sufficient ne an 
Impreſſion upon the Tongue. 


Hence it is, that to make a juſt Diſcovery of the Chatig es 
that a Tongue has ſuffer d, in a Traft of Time, and — the | 


tive Growth, we muſt be well vers d in the Hiſtory of the 
People, their Commerce, 'Trade, Wars, Religion, Neigh- 


Studies: For every Article of this Kind will ſome way or 
other affect the Tongue, and give a Tincture t it, chat will . 


20 the different State of Circumſtances. © SIP 


ple; for there only can be Found the Reaſon, the Foundarion, 


and the Original of all that relates to their Language: And 


in this Search every Light muſt be feich d in, that can ariſe 

from any Juncture of Times, Ferſons, Places, and Cir- 
cumſtances, when a Word was ud in à certain manner. 
This would ſpew #5, all the Stages of '2 Language, from iu 
Riſe 20 the Decline Fit: Ii would let us. into all ne Vas. 
riety of Phraſe , and the Difference of Writing And 
they, that have od to ph — 3 to 7 ling Lan- 
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'S 5 do a good 1 Office to the e 5 

1 Letters, if they wonld employ their Studies more upon theſe 

-  Subjeffs, and x Mr 2 Enquiries by this Standard. 

The Relation of the Gothic MEE to one another, . 

e & viewd in this $ gn M | | 

it Saxon, Francic, bre . 

0 3 | MI oe 7 1 805 ee OP 

4 Er Friſian, German, lead, Norwegian, 3 
1 Engliſh, 8 tiſh- Py; $i - Srrcdith, Daniſh. — 


- Our Modern Engliſh is ftill the 8 as 10 the Ground 
of it, only nore refin'd and poliſh'd ; and the higher we ge in 
Antiquity, we approach nearer to the Old Saxon. Vid. 
Spelm. Pref. ad Gi. who founded: a Saxon I ee 
e with a Salary, and gave it to Wheloe.. 3; hi 

e antient Saxon Alphabet is almoſt loſt to ws: many \/ 
Characters in it are wanting, that which foto e 
frm Spelman, aud is with Roman Letters. 

That Character which is call d the Text Letten in which . 5 

any off the Oldeſt Printed Copies, that we have, are pub - 

2 d, eſpecially of bur Writers, as Chaucer, &c. appears to | 

be much the ſame with the German and the Iſlandic; it ſeems 

to be borrow'd from the High-Dutch, which: is generally urit- 

ten aud printed in that Laer; and the early Uſe of it in prin- 

ting may. perhaps be one Argument, that the Invention of the 

Art of Printing is due tw. Cruntrey. | This is only * 

jeflure, that the Text Letter is of SA Original, aud 

N # ſulmiteed to Men of better Jud nt and Know! 

I Scotland, in the Northern Counties, and in No tk, 
we meet with the greateſt Number of Saxon Words, or ut leaſt 

akin to them, and derived from ſome old Dialect of the Go 

thico. Dr. Hickes quores the Hiſtory of Ingulph. P. 26. tel. 
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EEC bead the be ac te 


2 Jang en dle King Alfred made d Grant of . = 
1 | ur- . 


XXX PRESTACE 
Gurmund King of the Danes, after he, with a Multiude of 
bis Subjects, was baptis'd, for the Refidence of them. Hence 
it is, that Norfolk is thought by Sir Thomas Brown to a- 
bound with Gothic Words; and in the other places above-men- 
tioned, the ſame Effect muſt be owing to a like Cauſe. 
This puts me upon obſerving, what it is that occafions the 
greater or leſs Refinement 4 a Tongue, the greater or 
leſs Degree of Smoothneſs, Elegance, Clearneſs — anti- 
quated Words, and the like; it is certain, that there is ſome place 
in every Nation where it is moſt likely, in all human reckoning, 
that a Language ſhould be usd in the utmoſt Purity and 
Perfection; with the greateſt Refinement, Elegance, Smooth- 
neſs, Clearnefs from old Words, &c. Now in Proportion 
to the Diſtance of any People from this Place, the Center of 
the Language, or their Want of Acquaintance and Com- 
merce with thoſe that live in or uear it, the Language they 
ſpeak in common muſt be more or leſs agreeable to the Stan- 
dard: and ſo more or leſs free from obſolete Words, ele- 
gant, &. Hou far this may affect the Caſe of Scotland, 
| Norfolk, the North, &c. with reſpect to their Diſtance from 
London, or our Court, which ſhould, methinks be the Stan- 
dard of our Tongue, ler the Reader determine; but here, 
it muſt be conſider d, that I ſpeak of the general Uſe of a liv- 
ing Language only, among ſome Bodies of .People, not of 
writing or ſpeaking in auy Language, whether living or 
dead, by this or that particular Perſon, who may arrive to a 
good Exactneſs in it, without the Commerce of the World, 
by the Help of Reading and Study, tho he would go farther 
Lengths, by joining both together. EE 
In all theſe Caſes, it muſt le remark'd, what the Word, 
Turn of a Word, or of a Sentence, is that prevails here or 
there, and who the Perſons are that uſe any of them, in this or 
| that manner; by this Clue, the Reaſon of the Difference in 
Language may be trac'd with the greateſt Eaſe and Certainty. 
For the more any People deal or converſe together, apart from 
ethers of their own Countrey , who ſpeak more politely, or of 
Foreigners, their Speech will be leſs mix d, more antique in 
tiber way, and leſs poliſh'd; and the more they couverſe with 


3 orhers, 
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| PREFACE. xXxi 
others, it will be more modern, more mix'd, and I think, 
more elegant; becauſe it will afford a larger Choice of 
Words, and confine them to the beſt, which is the very No- 
tion of Elegance. 1 | ES 

This may . ſeem a Digreſſion from the Point in Hand, 
which is the Saxon Tongue; but fince it affetts all Tongues 
in general, and may give Light to all, if theſe Rules be ap- 
ply'd-to axy ſingle Inſtance in that or any other Langua 
Twas obliged to offer theſe Qbſervations, and ] have choſen 
to expreſs them in a general manner, becauſe they will equally 

fit all Languages, and may eafily be apply d, by my Reader, 
to the Saxon or. Engliſh. -— 6 
A for the Nature of the Saxon it ſelf, it is leſs known 

cauſe Iſs ſtudied, than ſome of the dead Languages; but to 
do Juſtice to it, it muſt be un d, that it is not without its 

Beauties and Advantages; the former, in ſome Regards, e- 

qual; the latter, iz other Points, ſuperiour to any Tongue 

ran ww EG. 63 C07 | 

Me cannot judge ſo compleatly of it in one Particular, le- 
cauſe we. are —_— to the living Accent, and ſo may bs 
betray d to think it flat, harſh, or unmuſical, where in the 

true Utterance it may be entirely otherwiſe. > "OL 
It is flor'd with Words that are proper, full, forcible, clear, 
and-eaſy, and it carries a Grace in its Compounds, which 
the Greek only ſurpaſſes. I need not ſay that it is ſo near 
a-kin to our Old Engliſh, that Chaucer is almoſt purely 

Saxon and that which is beautiful and agreeable in Chau- 
Tex, may lend us a good Handle to judge, how far the Saxon 
But the Saxons themſelves are not deſtitute of Writers thas 
are capable of entertaining a polite Genius. - *Tis the Fudg- 
ment of Dy. Hickes, that there is an Air of the Sublime 7x 

Cædmon, the Saxon Author of a poetical Paraphraſe wp- 
on Geneſis, equal to that of the Greateſt Maſters, whether 

Greek or Latin. | ©. to 

That the Sermons and Homilies, that are left in this Tongue, 
and the Epiſtles of /Elfric, are juſt Patterns of the familiar 
and natural Style; and that to mention no more, as this would 

open a wide Field, the Paraphraſe of Bede, by no W 
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| Hand than King Alfred, is very much to be admir'd for the 


1; al Purity, Clearnefs, and Eaſe of the Expreſſion, and the lively f 
I painting of the. Hiftr y ] 
| Te Ule Mit is very advantageous, and in ſome meaſure . 
neceſſary ; and this will appear in a Variety of Articles. - 
| i} I. Jt is the Bafis of the Engliſh, Scattifh, the Low-Dutch, a 
=— |. and the Frifian Tongues, if the Authority f Dr. Hickes 
' be good in this matter. As #0 the two former, it is moſt certainly | 
the Mother- Tongue of em; and it is not poſſible to know the 


_ Engliſh in any Perfeftion, or converſe with the old Engliſh Wri- 
| ters, with any tolerable Light, Profit, or Pleaſure, without ſome 
previous Skill in it. * Spelman complains of the Neglect of 
1 it, that ſo few among the Learned themſelves underſtand it, or 
1 will aſſiſt in the Publication of ſo many Manuſcripts in this 
1 Tongue, that are buried in Libraries. 
| 2. It conduces to the clearing un a great Number of Hi- 
ſtorical Paſlages ; for during the Power of the Saxons in this 
Iſland, zo Hiſtory can le ſo authentic after that Per iod, as 
that of the Saxons, whether we conſider the Church or Stare, 
in any Circumſtance, as far as their Remains will inform us. 
3. Several Inſcriptions on Tombs, Grave-ſtones, Mo- 
numents, Coins, &c. can never be maſter'd; without the Ard 
of this Tongue: And how far Hiſtory it ſelf is indebted to 
thoſe Helps, the Reader is at the firſt view very ſenſible. 
4. The greateſt part of the Names of Perſons and Places 
in this Iland, as well as of the Words, that compoſe the Bady 
of our Tongue, are drawn from the Sacko n. 
5. It will contribute to bring to Wight a Crowd af Manu- 
ſcripts, that are of great Value, in this Tongue, and are 
ſunk in Libraries, for want of a mare general Acquaintance 
with the Saxon. wo \ RE Sa Be 3 CES, 


6. It will particularly ſbew us how far the Saxon Church, 
in its Doctrine and Diſcipline, agrees with the Modern Ghurches. 
7. A will tend to let us into the Laws of the Government 
of the Saxon Kings, and the Conſtitution of this Kingdom, 

in their Times, It will enable us to read a Multitude of ve- 
ry uſeful Authors on theſe and other Subjefs, and fhew us the 
Alliance and Harmony berueen this and the other Northern 
Languages. x had £ A $5495 "2 . 
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8. I will tend to inform us in the Manners, Cuſtoms, _ 
Rites, and Ceremonies, Polity, Facts in Peace and War, 
at Home and Abroad, Councils, Records, old Charters, 


Donations, &c. Forms of Inſtruments, Proceedings, and 
Verſions of the Bible, that occur in the Saxon Period, @c. 


with a Train of other Uſes, that will be of great Delight 


and Service to Men of Letters 


 . Theſe are each of them ſo many Inducements to the learn- 


ing of this Tongue, and to eaſe the Dryneſs and the 
Toil, that is thought by ſome, to accompany this Sort of Study, 
I have drawn up the Elements of the Saxon Tongue into the 


_ "narroweſt Compaſs, and very much abridg'd, by that Means, 


the Labour of the Grammar. I may, by aſſigning one Day 
to two Diviſions, be, without much Struggle and Difficulty, 
conquer d in a Week; as if is, it attends upon thoſe who 


are defirous to know that Tongue upon the eaſieſt Terms, 


and to thoſe, who are not inclin'd to that Sort of Learning, 
a Greater Length of Words would be unneceſſary; as 
one Remark ſhould be added, that the Cauſe, why Spelman 
and Selden, in many places, and even Wheloc in ſome, are 
incorrect, in the Saxon, was their Want of Grammar; and 
the reaſon why others, as Marſhal, 8c. were more accurate, 


ua, their better Skill in the Grammatical Principles of 


this antient, uſeful, and venerable Language. 


F 
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Here is ſaljoin d a 8SpERCIuEN of the Saxon Learning; 


s 


4 larger Account of 2 in that Tongue, may be ſeen 


in the Catalogue at the End of Dr. Hickes's Inſtitutiones 
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The Pentateuch, Oc. 


A Saxon Dictionary. 
The Paſtoral of Oregon the gil. 


* On. l " A. anc. kein... 


2» 8 


, ſome Valuable 
Saxon Books, both Printed, and in 
* e 


A CaTaLocut e 


PaixTED. 
HE Saxon Goſpels, put out by Fox, the Martyro- 


logiſt. 
The | in Saxon and Gothic, by Marſpall. 
A Pſalter, by Jo. Spelman. 1640. 
Works of Alfric. | 
_ Bede's Eccleſ. Hiſtory, by Wheloe. 1643. 
Archaionomia, or the old Laws of the Enghſb, by Lam- | 
bard, 410. 1568. and by Mheloc. Fol. Some of 
theſe Laws are in the firſt Tome of Sir Henry 1 8 


Councils. 


Somner's Dictionary. 1659. 3 5 SY 

Several Charters, Oc. in the Mmmaſticon Anglicanum, 8 

Life of Alfred. 1678: Fol. 

Ceædmon's Poetical Paraphraſe upon Geneſis ; 3 by * | 
40. 1655. | 


ManusSCRIPTS in the Bodleian Library. 


Divinity, &c. | Hiſtory and Law, &c. 

A Saxon Chronicle from the 
Penitential Canons. Birth of Chriſt to the 
The four Goſpels. Year 915. and after. 
Several Books of Homilies Another from that Time to 

and Sermons. King Stephen. 
Donglas's Tranſlat! ion of Vn. ir- 


e 8. I 
7 Dialogues 


le 
22 


US. 
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Divinity, 8 


ogue © af Gngiry thi 
Great, and Peter the Dea- 
con- 

Junius's Gloſſary of the five 
Northern Tongues. 


A RY WY of Books of 


Divinity, in all its Parts, 
practical, caſuiſtical, ritu- 
al, liturgical, * &c. 


ö 


Aten and Len. I 


Severe Books of che Lives 
of Saints. 

Canons of the Ch urch of 
England. 

* Books of Rules for 

the Monaſtic Life in ſe- 
veral Orders. 

Obſervation of the Moon 
and of Thunder. 

Several Gloſſaries and Di- 
ctionaries. | 

A very large Number of 
Pieces of Hiſtory, Law, 


| —_ and Philoſophy, &ec. 


1 


Wich ſeveral more of the ſame sert in the publick Li- : 


the 'Corton Library, Go. 


brary i in Cambridge, in Trinity-College Library, in that of 
Bennet-College, in the Royal Library, 


beth, in the Churches of Recheſtt ä Canter bury, in 


in that at Lam- 


ö 
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„ EnGLliSH-SaxonN Alphabet: | 4 
+ Great Letters | Small Letters 
' Shape Sound Shape Sound 


a 
_ 
c 
d 
e 
'T- 
BY 
h 
1 
1 
m 
8 
0 
1 
5 
1 
th 
= - 
_ 
. 
* 


$ 
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H 
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Cu aud q 
have the 
fame Pow» 
er, 


0 
= 
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Water ο . net 
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The Saxon Grammar. 37 
Abreviations are uſed ſometimes, J or 5 for and; 5 | 
for her or har, and + for vel. TH 
An Imperfe& Tenſe is mark d by one Point; a Per- 
| fet, by three, thus , and often by this Chara- 
A Vowel, in the End of Words, is often ſwallow'd 
up by a Conſonant; but then the Vowel, included in 
that Conſonant, or the next Vowel, is underſtood; as 
Nempe, cens, ©, | 
Some Letters, eſpecially Vowels and Diphthongs, are 
confounded, and us'd indiferently one for another. 
, , n ac and ac, an Oak... -- | 
æ, and ea, as æc, eac, everlaſiinge | 
E, and e, as æghpep, œghyæp, every where. 
, and y, as ælc, ylc, every one. 8 
e, I, and y, as epland, ip land, ygland, an Hand. 
Hence Comparatives end in ap, ep, =p, in, on, up, yp. 
Superlatives in arc, ærc, erc, ird, ofT, urc, „rr. 
Participles, of the Preſent Tenſe in ans, end, ænd, 
md, ond, und, Fnd ; of the Perfect, in ad, ev, io, od, 


ud, yd, according to the different Dialect of the Place, 
or Time. = . = 
So Conſonants are us'd one for another; 
b. E u. as oben, opep, ouep, over, 
c ·˖ as poncer, bonger, Thoughts, 
c. k. as acep, akep, a Field. 
c. q. as cyið, quiS, the Womb. 
z and j. as Beo, jeo, formerly. 
The Saxons wrote their Words variouſly ; as 
74 Mænigeo, a Multitude; Mæno, Mænm, Meni, 
Menu, Mzmzo, Mango, Mænego, Manie, 
— Manegeo, Oc. So in ſeveral other 


ords. 3 
They ſeldom uſe k and q, but inſtead of them, c, cp, 
Kd i e 
The Saxon L, in our Engliſh, is often melted into 5, 
1, or W; as geape, Tear; fagl, Sail; laga, Lau; and 
Saxon Words, are made Engliſh, in great Numbers, by 
varying, adding, removing, cutting off, and tranſpoſing 
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of Letters; for Inſtance, i in a Noun Subſtantive; te: | 
bupa, Neighbour ; in a Noun Adjective, nacod, - naked ; 
in a Verb, n to chide ; 3 in an _—_— Rn —_ 


„ — — 


4 N 5 


Cuay. IL 
Of the Article. 


HE "oy like the Greek, ſets an dh infos 

* Nouns, that is declin d by Caſes i in both Num- 
rs. 

It is, re, reo, par, the ſame as hic, "og hoc; this, 

that, or the. fe is ſet before Maſculines ; peo, to Fe- 

minines; pad to Neuters ; and ſometimes for an Em- 


EL n to Maſculines and Feminines. 


Singular Þ Number iu. £0 all; = 
Nom. re, reo, har, pa, 
Gen. pær, þepe, pir & par, | | 
Dat. pam, pæpe, pam,. pam, 
Acc. þone, pa, pax, 8 
Al. pam, pape, pam, | pam 


The Article is ſet before proper Names as wel as 
common; as re Johanner. 


For bone, is read ſometimes þane and hene. 


n 


For bam, is read ſometimes pan, Jones hene; as þone 
'Lyminge, to the King. 
For reo, is read ſometimes rio, ad tg; ; from which 
pethaps comes the Genitive þzpes for which we find of- 
den bepe 
For þa, the "EB", of reo, is read ſometimes bene. : 
EE re, the Maſculine, 1 is read reo; as reo Bixcop, 
the Bi 
A _. FP 18 ſometimes ſet before the Article , for | 
2 or Dining; ja heo leo Abhudiſre, ul 
= 


The SAXON Or Gree. 29 


Pe is alſo ſet before Nouns: in all Caſes, in both 
Numbers; like our The; z as pe runu, the Son. And we 
meet with þeo for reo; as beo *. dæobote, the true 
Penance. 

By is often us'd for bam; as by popman Zeape, the 
fiſt Tear. 

This prepoſitive Article has often the Force ofa de- 
monſtrative and a relative Pronoun. 


* Of a Noun. 
A Noun is Subllancive or AdjeRive; a Subſtantive 
u 


is ſimple; as huy, a Houſe; or compound; as price 
| 1, the Houſe of Puniſhment, or Correction. The Saxon 
4 delights in Compounds, and 1s very elegant in them. 
| Nouns have Caſes, as in Greek and Latin. 
There are ſix Declenſions of Subſtantives. | 
The firſt makes the Genitive Singular in er, the Da- 
tive in e, the Nom. Plural if in aſs Genit. in a, Dart. in 


um 3 as a : 

Simgul. 1 
as NN. mid, a Smith, e rmiõar, + 

| G. rmider, + mia, 

D. mise, 8 miqum, 

ne A. rmiõ. rmidap, 
| V. ealapuymid, O Smith eala ge Tmiðar, 
ch „ Imidum. | 
of- Note, In our Engliſh, th the Genitive —_ and No- 
minative Plural regularly end in s or es, from the Saxon 
2 T as e which is both Genit. Singular, and Nom. 
Pe Plural. | 
for e b 13 
— . att 8 „ 


40 The Saxo Grammar. . 
The ſecond makes the Nom. Sing. in a, the Genit Dat. 
Accuſ. and Ablat. in an; the Nom. Plur. in an, 2 


in a, Dat. in um; as 
| Sing · | | Plur 5 
N. Iren pie. N. 1 
D. 8. picegena, 
. „ D. pre gum, be 
A. . : WY. eala ge picegan, 
J. eala hu picega. Ab. pitegum. 
Proper in a, are ſo declin d; as | 
8 N. Mapa, 7 5 
G. | : 
* ä 
Ac. Wan an. . 


J. eala hu 02 ia. | 


The third is like the firſt, bs the Now. Accuſ and 
Wor. Plur. end in vw, 


Sing. a Pl. 
4. Vage. ſenſe. 1 5 | 
. ane er. £4 6s + ca, 
2 Js 4. — un. 


V. eala hu anSgre; V. cala ge andgicu · 
u in the Plural is often changed i into o and a 3 as 
Semæno and —pa for pu, Bounds ; whence our Meres, 


or Boundaries of Fields, very probably. 
The fourth is like the frft, ww: the Nom. Plur. ends 
like the Nom. Sing. as 
Sing. 3 Plur. 
— from a Ward. Ac. bros, | 
E. ponder. G. ponda, 
| 4. $yopde, ” 4. 5popbum, 


The SAxON Crammar. 41 


wn The -fith is like the f, only the Genit. Singular 
* ends 1 in e, the Nom. Plural in a; as 
| Sing. — 
— pin, a — ” = pilna. 
2 « __ | 7 | 
an, pi ne. * f | 
2 Ac. 5 Ab. öyinum. 1 


The fixth makes the 8 Singular i in u, the Genit. 
in a, the Dat. Accuſ. Voc. and Ablat. in n u, and is like 
the fifth in the Plural; as 


8 by. LS 4 . G. | 

and Acc. >yunu, a Son. Ac, (Un. 
Ab. : #3: 5 
6. runa Ab. Trunum. 


j 
Some are irregular ; ; as pædep, Father is a Monoptote p | 
in the Singular ; and in the Plural, it is of the fore De- 1 
clenſion. A 
So Zency is a Monoptote Plural, i. e. has one Ending 1 
. in all Caſes. | 
: So bnoþop, and 7 . make in the Oblique Caſes 1 
res, Singular, bpoþop, and bnebep, modop, and meden; ö 
bnoþop in the Plural is of the third Declenſion, and 4 

ads makes bnoSpus and zebnoSpu. | 
So for, a Fot; and Man, a Man, Nom. Plur. fer, 
men. Sg, ceal, makes in the Plur. æghu, and cealpu. | 
Latin proper Names, in all Caſes, are often chang'd 1 
in the Endings after the Saxon Manner; Larepe, Cæſar. | 
Thoipe, Chriſt, not Chpicyp. 55 
Latin Common Names are often read in Saxon as in 

. 3 as Kalendanum, of the Calends. | 


G The 
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3 ing; aSEleping, the Son of Eliſa. 
irc pe; as fyngercpe, a Woman-Singer. 


the Signification of Subſtantives ; as Demende, a Fudge. 
The Genders of Nouns are ſhewn by Articles, Ad- 


Feminine, and Mona, the Moon, is Maſculine. 


in dom, rick, head, hood, ſhire, ſhip, . neſs, th, the, er, and 


are Compounds. 
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The Endings, of Subſtantives are ſo various, that the 
cannot be reduc'd to Rules: ſome in dom, or dome; as 
cyndome, Kingdom : peop-vom, Service. Some in Nice or 
pic; ar birceop- pic, Biſhoprick. Some in had or hade ; 
as mxizd-hade or m&5en-had, Maidenhead. Some in 
cy or cyne; as Ttun-rcype, a Baillywick. Some in 
rcyo or rcype; as peopd-rcype, worſhip or Dignity. , Ma- 
ny in a; as oxa, an Ox. In pedenne, pnxoenne ; as ge- 
te h-hebdenne, Society. Many in ange, inge, onze, ung; 
as learunge, Lyſing or Leefing: onrcing, Right of Enter- 
tainment, or Tribute. „ OT 
Some Feminines in ner, nerre, or nyrre. Some Words 
in þ or be: in ep or ene; this ep is thought to be a- 
bridg'd from pep, a Man. Hence the Scots, who often 
imitate the Saxons, call a Lawyer, a Law- wer: Let the 
Critiques decide this. Some in ling—Patronymicks in 


Saxon Maſculines form their Feminines 1n exTne, yrene, 
Participles of the Preſent 'Tenſe, put abſolutely, have 
jectives, Participles, and Pronouns, and mult be conſul- 
ted in a Dictionary; only Sunna, or Sunne, the Sun, is 
Tis eaſy to obſerve, on this Head, that our Endings 


ling, come from the Saxon; only ſome Words ſo ending 


CA. 


* 2 
» 
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» 
o 


Cues IV. 
O Ad jectives. 


FE A is e ſimple; as zfen, even, or 
compound; as eren Tpede lic, conſubllanrial. 
All Adjectives are thus declin'd. 


| Singular „ 
onds CN. BO oe 
Ty Maſc. G. Loder -  \goone Sob na 
1 I D. Trodum Fem. ¶ 599P® All / godum 
Th Ac. Loòne, god J Zode [Gen. \ Zooe 
the Ne ut O 
» fs | . lLodd -: Zove | Z00e, -an 

Ab. Lodum Scope Sodum. 
dne, Here note, the Accuſ. Sing. Maſcul is form'd of the 
| Nominative, by adding ne. The Gen. Dat. and Ablat. 
have Fem. Sing. end in pe. The Dart. and Abl. Singul. and 
dee. Plur. Maſc. and Neut. in um. The Gen. Plur, in pa. 
Ad- Note again, That Adjectives, Pronouns, and Partici- 
ſul- ples of every Gender, end often in a proſtherical, or 
u, is change their laſt Vowel into a, and then they are de- 

clin'd like Subſtantives of the ſecond Declenſion in a; as 

ings Lodcunda, divine, of Boòcunde, ylca, the ſame, except 
and the Genit. Plural, which always ends in pa. 
ling This holds chiefly i in Adjectives us'd demonſtratively, 


emphatically, 'or in the Vocative Cafe. 
National Adjectives end in cc, whence ours in iſh; 
as Judeirc, Jeuiſb. | 
Many are form'd of Subſtantives, by adding the Ne- 
grins or privative lear, or leare; as necce-lear, care- 
Hence our Words in -leſs. 
Adjectives us'd in denominating, end in lic, or Ice ; 
as peplic, manly, Hence our Words often in -/ike, or -h. 
Material Adjectives end in en; as pcznen, Stones. 


G 2 Many 


\ P, 


_ NN Mo 
*# * 8 s « " Sn. ate 
6/4 £ . 
— a” P 8 F 1» Yap, — =—_c — - —  — — — — 
= „r * 1 
= — 


: 
1 L 
v 
: 
1:7 
* 
I. 
ht 
BEL 
| > 
1 oy 
1 
mY 
119 
i! 
i. 
Thy 
1141 
11 
11 
1 
1 
I! 
4; 
1 
14 
$114 
15 
tf 
1 
a} 
49 4 
JE 
vs 
1's F 
ith 5 
3% 4 
Z fs 
{9 
3.4 
: 
T5 
1 


— 8 bs * p 
— — 


Singul. Ma iſe. Neut. Ran Plural all Genders 
N. On, my, or mine mine mine 
G. mmer mine | minpa 
D. minum minne minum 
Ac. minne, min mine | mine 
J. min mine mie | 
Ab. minum minne | nunum. 
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Many end in 15 ; as dpeopiꝑ, drary 3 3 this with us is 
turn'd 1 Into y- 


Many in rum; as langrum, very long. Hence our 
Words in -ſom. . 


Comparatives end in ep, ene, ap, æpe, n, op, up, yp, 
and empharically in epa, apa, Oc. 

Superlatives in arc, arce, ſT, ey, irt, ort, ur, yrt, 
and emphatically in arra, ærca, Cc. as nihchire, juſt; 


bihrprepe, juſter; pihcirarc, juſtes?, 8c. 


Færa, join'd to a Subſtantive encreaſes the Senſe; as 
yuloon- Færc, very . | . 


— 


0 WAP: . 
Of Pronouns. 
Pronoun Primitive, , > the Firft 8 1s thus 


declin'd : 
Sig. Plural. | [-- . Numb. 
e, IL r pid, we two = 
G. min lupe | uncen 85 
D. me ur, ufc, u wk, erb unc, unge, uncpum 
Ae. me, mec ur ; pic 
A. me flux, G. as Dativ. unc, unge, unehum. 


Pronouns Poſſ: 1 Fs, of the Firſt Perſan , are dedlind 
thus: 


Singul. 
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= 


1  Singul. Maſe. Nu. Fm. Plur. 
FT N Upe, our une. | une 
ur G. uper nne unn 
D. upum uphe upum 
p, Ac. upne ue une 
„„ ue une | | | 
T, 45. unum. uppe. fupum. zi = 
ſt; For upe is read, uren, urren; for upum, urrum ; 3 
— for uner, ufer, ufrum; for unne, ufre. 
As |  Uncep, ours; ſpeaking of Two. 
Sigul. Maſe. Neur. 1 em. Singul. 
| * NI Pune, _ th IS 
| | b. uncene- * 
4 uncper, fr uncener | = „ 
D. E. uncen 
Ah. $— _ 1 1 
3 Acc. —cepne. 1 YO. 
us A Pronoun Primitive, of the Second Perſon. | | 
Sing. N Plur. 31 Dual. 
Niamh: +: | X wier mas 
JV. bg F. Ice | 53 „en i 
5 G. bin 1 eoben — 
Ab. N 5 eop. i 
Ac. be, bec. | Abl, ; +) INC. 4 
im. For eoy is read geop; E in the Dat. Dur. © 
nd Pronouns Poſſeſſ rue, of the Second Perſon, pm, þine, thy 
or thine, are declin'd like min, mine. 
F Copen, yours, ( veſter.) 
Sing. Maſ NI Sing. Fin Plar. 
N. Sope n | N: deo @ N. 5 
G. — £2 A. peN 9 Ac. Feopepe 
D. —um C. .——penpa 16. - —yenpa 
Ac, —ne,&c, D. —penpe,&c.1D. —ppum- 


_ yours ; n of Two, like uncen. 


Pronoun 
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Pronoun Primitive, of the Third Perſin. he. Maſe. 


"a : _ : Plur. 
| - 7 Ae 4. öbi, hy 85 ho, "Uh hrom .. . 1 
* ? him | . higa, hioha itt 
2 | him heom; Hence h 
Ac. hine 4. — I 3 em, 7 in our 


Old Engliſh FFriters, for them, 
hi-he om, they, themſelves. | J 


heo, ſhe, is Feminine; or this. 

Sing. Plur. 
ra U hu is read tu 
6G. Ac. 8 ** o 


Fo, From hipa comes the 
Di pe | 75 heops, ha eld Word Her fo 


n Ab, 46. öh. I their, us'd in the an- 
tient Writers and 
Fm hine, our Engliſh Her. 
| The Pronoun Primitive of the Third Perſon, has no 
Poſſeſſive that is declinable; but the Senſe of the Poſſeſ- 
froe is always expreſs d by the Genitive Caſes of the 
Primitive in both Genders and Numbers, viz. by hip, 
hipa, line, heopa, which are uſed. reciprocally. Yet 
this reciprocal Senſe j is often expreſs'd by pin, pine, Hi is, 
which is like the French Sien. 
The Article re is us d for a Pronoun of the Ti bird 
Perſon. 
The Pronoun, Dir, þeor, par, Ee, hac, hoe. 
Sing; Maſe. Sing. Femin. Plural, 


- I ECTaRE © 228 
{ | 
4 un fene 5 pirrena 


<> 


4. 3 rum D. 1 © 
4 . 4. pr 4 hron 
Singul. 7 Plural. 
N. „bar, „ oe Iba 
. „„ 
Di 7 5 3 
Al. (ham „ ö ham. For 


ur 


22 


md 


the 


lis, 


ard 


For 
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For Dif we meet with her, which ſignifies iſte as well 
as hic, and þpeop the Feminine of it: For hirrene is 
ſound hirre; and for þiypena, pirra; for pat, þzc; for 


pip, baca, bar, þ=r ; and for þyrum, ©þyron. 
Pæt ſignifies that, as well as this; and hir, beor, bac, 


emphatically ſignifies the ſame with iſtic, iſtac, iſtoc, this” 
le, Jeo, fac, are Demonſtratives, like hir, beor, had. 


The Prepoſition on, is ſometimes ſet before the Ab- 
lative hæne; asDzpon, in it, or that. Yet bænon, is not 


us d for on þzne, nor þamon for on bam. 
yt or hic ( whence our I:) is a Pronoun of the Neu- 


The Relative P 
thus declin'd. 


— 


Sing. F. 


Sing. M. N. 
N. hpilc N. 
G. Hpicer Ac. 5 bylce 


_ Shylcum 


Ae. hpilenes 


= 5 hyilene 
Ab. hpilcum 


ter Gender, ſignifying That; as hyt ir, that is. 
ronoun, hpilc, hpilce, who or which, is 


. 

1 Ihylce 
G. hpilcne 
4b. Jtylean. 


ppilc alſo ſignifies, who? ſuch as, any one; and Spa hpilc 


Spa. whoſoever. 


Of h pilc, ſtrikin 


which, in the old Writers whiſc. 
re, reo, bat, has the Nature 
pær, who was ; open Pæne, upon whom. | 
Se pe, he that; funþam pe, becauſe, fince thats 


De alſo ſignifies whos. if ſet after other Pronouns, as 
pu, be, thou, uh. So Ze pe, 50 who. zlc be, every ene 


g out / is the Engliſh 


of a Relative; as re 


who ; and for ye pe, we meet with be be. 
Sylf, the ſame, ſelf, himſelf, it ſelf. &c. 


Sing. M. N. Fg 
N. Sylx 
G. Fylrer 


Ac 3 Tylyne. | | 
Sylx, and Sylpe, are compounded with other Pronouns ; 


as ixylr, I my ſelf, &c. and Nouns; as Pecpur-xylpe, Pe 
Baff. 5 5 * n 


4 


Plur. 5 Sing. F. N. F Fiir 
: N. ; . £ . Ace 818 
4. Ar . dle 6. rylxna 
G. rylxpa G. 5 
D. 5 trum D. Cirne A“. Ir yirum 
Ab SHY FAT - Plur. 


Dad or 


7 
4 
; 
E 
3s, 
4 
p 
+ 
; 
{ 
| 
* 
1 


e 


ter 
le 
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Ile, and empharically yica, have the fame Senſe with 
lx, and are thus declin'd- 7 


N vic 


Abe 


Fig. F. 
N Plce 

G. 

D. >ylcne 
Ab. 3 
Ac. ylce. 

Dlur. 

N. | 
4 Cilea 
Al.) 

6. Flcpa. 


Spilc is declin'd as hpilc, ſuch, as- 
fies ſuch, Dyllic, and pylc; þyllice and þylce, are de- 
clin'd like hpilc, and hpilce. 


15 re Ilea, he himſelf, dc. 


Dilic, alſo Ggni- | 


bpaz who, which, is mus declin' "i 


Ac. 


N. ppa hpzr, wha ? ſomething, a wn. any 
4 hpær 1 my Zehpilce, f 3 Seh- 
. pilc, n. every one. 

Ab. $ hyam I spahpa, m; ppahpice, f; rpah- 
Ac. hyæne, hyone. pic, n. er. 
. 
1332 N. | - no. Plur. | 
5 18 | 3 | N. of 
GC. zniger | Ace C=mZs 3 Fenipe 
D. | | 6 | - cænigna 
Al. Tam gam D. dss. 23 on 
zngne. |. Ab. Ab. —— * 


Fein ænig, is read zm; from ne, and ænig, is nent; 


* ænbhpig; each, fag fingular, is declin d the 


e way. 


2. N a bh 


28 55 


38 


ich Sum 3 a certain bebe, or . 8 5 
Sing, Maſ.Neut- x Fem. | Plural. 
N yum -- „FCC 3 
G primer - . Fe :Þ Frume 


Ab. $rumum D. 2 & | 
Ac. frumnèe. | Ah. EL | | | 
Man is ſet for ſomes &c. often · Some, or a little, is 


expreſs d often by hpzchugu, hpzThpuzus hpzThpegas 
hyzThp!gus æchpyæg, æchpe ga. . 


| An,, ws 
C. BE ; eg, a 
_ N. 5 „„ hs 
N. Anz an | J. Soso nan, noan, one. 
G. ner.. Ae, Jane 8 
D. Tanum E. . an  colfier ana, a- 
Ab. $' | ©: (ange. N ner, anum; alone. 
Ac. anne. Ab. ) 
Aten, — e his cum, Or 0WNe 
4 Sing. ; F 64s bY "ay 
N. Azen { N- 


Toms 
A 
Ab. 4. FaZenum * D. $agenpe 
Ac. agenne. Ab 

Eall, Salle, al whole, hence all aud —— eallic⸗ 
| Catholic. | | 
| Sing · M. N. Sing, E | Plur: 

G. ealler { Ac. n Ac. Sale 


D. Jeallum 3 5 6. ealpa 
Ab. 5 * calipe . D. 
As. ealne. 5 Ab. Abs Teallums 


Kall, æll, all, in Compoſition denotes n Fer- | 
ſection, Fulneſs, 155 
Ln ælce, all, e hon ; like 510% 


a gener 


Arbe 


* 
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ater Apuhtc, pihr, puhc, ahr, uhr, ſomethings ought, 
Napht, nopihc, naht, nænig puhts nothing, nought. 
All other Words reducible to this Head of Pronouns, 
are declin'd according to the above-mention'd Examples. 


— 


— * * * * 3 „„ 


CHAP. VL 
-0f Nouns of Number. 
Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal 8 
=. I Se popmas 1 
'Tpegen 5 cpa, 2» Se obep. 2d 
Ppy, ppeo, 3. Se phidda, 36 on 
Feopep> 4+ 
Fip, 5. Cc. 8 Add to theſe : * 
All Numerals, from 4 to Bas begens barpa- ach, : 
Too; are of all Genders- bucu, butpus bot 5 


Gen. Beppa. D. bam. Ac. as Nom. Ab. as Dat. an- 
| Le fimple. cypeald, twofold, &c. hu micel, how much? 
ya micel, ſo much; hu felaz how many? ya pela, ſo 
many. 
The Word peaks res Half, before or after a Number; 
ſhews that Half muſt be taken away from it; as Þþpeo 
Wi three and an bat 


* 8 —_— 
_—_ 


— * * * — 
i . 1 wy + 1 OW + 


CHa?, VI L . C 
Of a Verb. 


Deas r be. —_ | 

Sing. Numb. Plur. Of all Perſons; 
( eom, eam, eam 8 
Ludic. Proſe —4 cape rynd» Fync, Tpndon, Tn. 


Ceand, If. 


Inpen 


* . N b 6 1 8 
* © : 
* * 1 
> 
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ä Sing. Numb. Plur: all Perſons. 
2 * Imefit ) of — 
Wo | . 4 P&T | 
s © 1 
ples WF an the * 3 
— For par, and pæpon, we meet, peanð, pupde; pupbon; | | 


of ponþan, to be made or done. 
ver ſeems to be deriv'd from peran, to be. 


A Singul. Plur. Of all Perſons 
=. 
Fut. — 1 oo beos. 
bys, pyps 
5 Imperative. : „ 
ri hu ? beon pe 
ig bu beon Ze 
n _ | beon hi. 


For i pu we read per pu; per. For fi he; fiende 
he. For beon ge, pene ge, and beo ge: For beon 
hi, In hi, and nen, and pion. 


S 
_ eee 
beo 1 beoð 
ehe 5 beoð 
| by», pynse? —&beod, and peophatn 
For byð we read beo. For beoð, rynS, and beon- 
| Sing. ay. all Perſons 
| ined 
P erfect rene p æ pon. 
Pluperfect 5 
> nfinitive. 


| Beon, to * Jo beonne, of, in being, to be; or about 
us. to be; 3 or Topeand, about to be: from popþan, geponþan, | 


eng Ha "Cad = 


N * * * a V 15 ur ** 
8 R a 1 
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—_———_ — " "my A 
— 


Cnae, Wk -. 
Of the Verb Active Regular. 


Verb Active is Perſonal or Imperſonal ; perſonal 
is regular or irregular. | 5 . 


A PARADIGM of a Verb Active Regular, is 
L UF IAN, To love. | | 


7 "I 
SO | Plur. 
Ic lupige J 
Pref. 5 bu luparc, exe x Se + lufias. 
die Juras, e8, 8 mM £ 
When the Izfinitive ends in -an pure, the Perſons Plu- 
ral end in ga; if it ends in--eon, then they are form'd 
in eoS: If a Conſonant goes before -an, they end in 
ead. z before -an in forming the Tenſes, for the moſ 
part is melted into /; as pxzan, to weigh, pæhð. 
LufoSe, ede | 
Inperf. - odere Vrapovon, 
( ——00e 3 


* ! 
* x 


Verbs having x, l, m, n, P, r, ©, before the Ending 
of the Infinitive, often contract their Perfect Tenſes; as 
git! adhæpan, adpæpde, gerchynan, ertpynoe. Participles of 
4 the Preſent Tenſe are contracted in the ſame manner. 

The Perfect and Pluperfe are declin'd as the Imperf- 
fect; for they are form'd by the Participle of the Preſent 
Tenſe, and hzbbe, and hefod ; of which the former is 
11 the Preſent Indicative; the latter, the Perfect of the au- 
1  xiliary Verb hæbban, to have; and are thus declin'd. 


8 
5 


— — 


on this the Contraclion, loved, is fornded, a 
| | Sing: 


nal 


is 


Ju- 
md 
1 in 


noſt 
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„ Pur. 
hæbbe 
bers £1 habbas. 
has 


For hæbbe we meet with hapa, haus ; ; for habbere; 
haparc, hauerc; for hæbbað, hapað, haueð; for hæb- 


bas, Plural, haran, and bauen. Hence our have 


hærod 
— e | 
—_—_— Jo 
The Future is * d as the Preſent; It is form'd al- 
ſo by fceal, (hence our ſtall) which is the Preſent 
Indicative, SEEQOLDAN, to owe. 
rceal ä b 
— | heads. dun; -an; or xchullen. 
—al 
It is form'd alſo by pille, the Preſent Indicative of | 
the Verb Pillan, to will. | | 


| Imperative: 


81 hærdon, or heapdon: 


luxa þu 


lupion ps 
—_ he luxe Ze | 
| luion hi. YN 


Than are many Trregulars of the 2d Perſon, that end 


in a Conſonant; as Tc, teach: and in e; as bide, pray; 


prean makes Pheah. 


by Optative Preſent. 
"Oe IT Plur. 


eala Si hu TINS | « eala Bir Be 1 Ron 


* perf. OM. © lupove . 
Pf ecala gif bu nuà —er luxodon : 
Pluperf. he © C—one | 


Future eala pax 3 ic lupige Sy, — | : 
| _ Subjuniives 


3 —— 


* 3 
2 — a 
— — — — 
— _— — 


— — 


* —— K 


—— 


* * — - — 
- — — ———Lä—ũ—ô — 2. — ; 
p 2 ug 9＋ꝙꝛ«—e— — — — "=" — — 
- * — _ = — k * — — — * 
8 — - — I 2 
wry - 5 — — - 
- — — — . — N * * — — 9 — — — — — — * 
9 
. . P ͤ1— mÄ———— e . Or img os Brains onus — 88 ” 
— —— —————— Ae pn 6 — — w 
— 4 
. 
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--Of the Verb Active Regular. 


A Verb Afiive is Perſonal or Imperſonal; perſonal 
is regular or irregular. EP | 


A PARADIGM of a Verb Active Regular, is 
Ee LUFIA N, To love. | = 


Po — — 


* 
Sing. : „ 

Ic lufee pe 5 

Praf. | bu lufarc, exe + Be lufias. 

„%% 1011. = og 

When the I»finitive ends in -an pure, the Perſons Plu- 
ral end in -1a5; if it ends in -eon, then they are form'd 
in eoS: If a Conſonant goes before -an, they end in 


eas. z before -an in forming the Tenſes, for the moſt 


part is melted into h; as pægan, to weigh, pxhS, 

C LupodSe, ede = | 

Inperf. -oder Lrapoton, 
—obe 5 


8 


Verbs having x, 1, m, n, Þ, T, c, before the Ending 


of the Infinitive, often contract their Perfect 'Tenſes.; as 
adòhæpan, adpæpde, gerchynan, gercyynde. Participles of 


the Preſent Tenſe are contracted in the ſame manner. 
The Perfect and Pluperfect are declin'd as the Vnperf- 
fect; for they are form'd by the Participle of the Preſent 
Tenſe, and hæbbe, and hefod ; of which the former is 
the Preſent Indicative; the latter, the Perfe&'of the au- 
xiliary Verb hæbban, to have; and are thus declin'd. 


* On this the Contraftion, loved, is founded. 


— 


— 


Sing? 


onal 


ts 


In perf. = 


Future eala pad ic lupige Syc, Oc. 
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. Plur. 
hæbbe | | 
ber 8 habbas. 
——bad 


For hæbbe we meet with bapa, haus; ; ol hefty 
hapart, hauerc; for hæbbað, hapað, haueð; for hæb- 


bas, Plural, hapan, and bauen. Hence our have. 


hærod 
ex 
— 5 f 
The Future is then? d as the Preſent ; It is form'd 4 
ſo by fceal, ( whence our ſhall) which is the Preſent 
Indicative, SLEOLDAN, to o we. | 
rceal : | RE 
— 15 | Vrecoln, „un, -an; or xchullen. 
— 


It is form d alſo by Pulte, the Preſent Indicative | ot 
the Verb Flay, to il, | 


80 hæpdon, or heapoon 


: Imperative. 
lua bu luxion ps 
| lufige he lugige Ze 
lupion hi. „ 


There are many Irregulars of the 2d Perſon, that end 
in a Conſonant; as Tzc, teach: and in e; as bide, pray; 
prean makes pheah. 


3 Optative Preſent. 
U Par. 


— : 
eala Zip 2 hrs: eala Zip Be 7. 


- lurode 3 
Pf ecala gzip bu nug —epc 8 lurodon· | 
Plupery. - he C-—ove. | 


 SubjunBtive? 


$ "GR 1 
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| Subjunctive Preſent. 


Sing. „„ WW 
| ic lupige I . 
ponne * nud luxarc ponne 1 Ze nu luriað 
. Vas. . | 
ö . Ic luxode 1 
Imp. 40 R lurodon . 
pa pa he — de 
Future. þonne ic lupige ZyT, c. 
Potential. 


This is form'd by Hi, Ib T, FOLD, NOL D, 
SCEOLD, whence our may, might ; would, ſhould ; and 


by mought, OT, which the Ruſticks i in the Weſtern 
Parts of England ſtill uſe. 


MFI is the Preſent, and Ih T, the Imperfe Indic 
f QALAN, to be able. | 
mz 
Aer magon, un, an. 
mæg 
 MihT 
Der mihzon 
miho 
polo is the Imp. Indic. of ua, to uill. 
polo | 
— err poldon 
pold 


Nols is made by a Craſis of ne and poll, and is de- 
clin d like it. 


Sceolde, is the Imperſcs of Sceolvan ; 3 


Sceols 
er rceoloon 
--þ ©: peeold 
choc, I may, or he may; 3 thus, 
choc 
—&fT modon 


mod | | But 


But 


* 6 St 1 
2 L 
3 
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But tho? the Potential is expreſs'd often by theſe au- 
xiliaries with an Infinitive, yet it is expreſs'd often by a 
Perfect of its own; as hat hi comon, that they might come; 

Mzz and mor form the Preſent Potential, an&mihe 


and yceolò the Perfect; and the Future is made by ad- 


ding Sy to the Preſent; as ic mæg Syd lurian, I may 
love hereafter. = | 
TY Infinitive. 
There are two Infinitives, 
| 1. Lupian, lupigean, 70 love. © . 
2. To lupienne, co lupigenne, to love, to be loved; 
| of, in loving, about to love. | 
The 1ſt ends ſometimes in eon, or eonne; as beon, beonne. 
Gerunds in dum in Latin, and Participles in dus, are ren- 
der'd alſo by Morc, 7 ought, and an Infinitive. 
Moxe | Es . 
er moon 
—. 
2 This ſometimes ſignifies might 
The Participle of the Future in rus, in Latin, is ex- 
preſs'd alſo by yceal, or pille, and the Infinitive of the 


principal Verb; as ic rceal, ic pille lupian, I. ſhall or will 


love. Alſo by the Verbs of Motion, papan, and Zan; as ic 
Zan, or pane hundian, 7 ſhall hunt. So the Future of the 
Latin Infinitive, and the firſt Supine, are render'd in the 
ſame manner; as pile bu gan leopman, will you go to teach. 
The Perfect and Pluperfect of the Infinitive Latin are 
render'd by bac, and the Preſent Indicative; as had pu 
lupo dert, that thou lovedſt. 

The Participle of the Preſent Tenſe lupigende, loving, is 
made a Subſtantive, by taking away the final e, and 
ſometimes has the Force of a Grand in do; as pedende 
ic Tzce, by reading I teach 8 

From this Participle, and the Verb eom, are form'd 


the Tenſes of Verbs, eſpecially Verbs of Motion; as 


he par pyligende, he follow'd. 


Alſo by this Participle, and the Infinitive of beon, is 5 
expreſs d the Participle Future in rus; as hine hæbbende 
beon, that he was to have. . 


renn 
— o ” * 4 © by 
\ - 
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Thoſe initial Augments, -or Prepoſitions, which they 
call inſeparable, a, be, pon, ze, To, are ſet before Verbs, 
Werbals, and Participles ; wherefore it often happens, 
that ſimple Words, which do not occur by themſeles, do 
occur compounded with theſe Augments; as Leny be pian. 


_ — C OE INE, wh Ta Ci 


nn 
Of the Verb Paſlive. 


FT HE Verb Paſſive is form'd by the Verb Subſtantive 
5 of the Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, which dif- 
fers little from the Perfect Tenſe, Indicative, of the 
Active Voice, except that, for the ſake of Diſtinction, the 
Augment Ze is commonly ſet before it. So from lupove, 
loved, is made Zelufoo, eo, ud, loved. Except the Par- 
ticiples perfect of irregular Verbs, of which a great part 
ends in an or en; as pebunden, bound. Others keep the 
Endings of the Preſent Tenſe ; as beor, gebeoc, beaten,&c. 
'There is no occaſion for a Paradigm of the Verb Paſ- 
five, becauſe it is made entirely by putting the Partici- 
ple Perfect to all the Moods and 'Tenſes of the Verb 
beon ; as ic eom Zelupod, I am loved, &c. 


%s. of 


5 nf. _— 
Of the Verb Imperſonal. _ 


= is expreſs'd, firſt, by Man, a Man; ſecoudly, by 
hi, they; thirdly, by hyd, it or that, and a Verb Sub- 
ſtantive; or fourthly, abſolutely by a Verb of the 3d Perſon. 
1. As, man hpymoe, they cry; he cries; or, a Cry was 
made. So the old French, hom court, and the modern 
on court, they run: Some think this on is from the 
Italian ano; hence our one; as oue told me, cc. 

. ED 4 . I * Ne 


hey 


an 


' Aopeogan, to ſuffer. 
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2 Ne ht ne alas, they do ur light up. 


3. by yunpode, 
was cold. 


+ Lecyeòen en it was l 


5 — », *% * 


it thunder” 4 er ai ceald, 


"Coal: 
of Verbs Irregular. 


Anzan, or Zan, 10 go. Perf. code; or Ze02E; 
Hence the Compounds 1n-eoSe, he went in, &c. 
2. Sn to bind, and the like; as gerpmgan, to 
ſcourge; -apindan, to weave; bipmdan, to involve, or 
. wrap up; fpinòan, to find: make the n in and, 
and the Participle Paſſive in unden. 
Jæcan, to teach. Perf cæhre. Imper. xæc. 
Teon, to lead. Perf. cuge. Imp. deoh, deo (whence 
the Sea-term, tow ) Compounds are like it. ; 
Lerean, to ſee. Perf. Zerap. Zerepen, Sight, 
Belgan, Zebelzan, to be angry. Perf. bealh, 
Sapan, to ſow. Perf. rep. Particip. . 8 
Spe pian, Perf. pop. LT 
. bmigan, Perf. hnah, hnag, to bend himſelf | 
Stigan, Pref. cih. Perf peah. So the Compo ands. 


Bnucan, 20 do an Office. Perf. bneac. 
Foppypcean, foppypcan, 10 deſtroy. Part. roppophre. 


 Bearan, to beat. Perf. beor. 

 þbhon, to laugh. Perf hloh. 
Beongan, to beware. Perf. beoph · 
Abuzan, to bend. Perf. abezah. 
Buzan, buzean, bigean. Perf. beah, or bebe. | 
Lebugan. Perf. gebigde. Part Sebe go, Sebeged 

Perf. adpugon · 

Apacean, to awake. Perf. apeahce. 

Standan, to. ſtand. Perf. rob. So the Campounds. 
Fenzan, to take. Perf. peng. 

 Lerlazan, to {trike, gef loh. 


* 
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Ofepppean, to cover; Perf. Pref. ope pypoh · i I 
. . Spipan, to vomit ; Perf. pap . 
Es indcan, Perf. Shand. . Plu. Znundon, Cc. 
Dypeſe, with the reſt of the Irregular Verbs, may be found 
in the Saxon Dictionary. . 


hd 


Apvxxxs and ConJuxcTions of all kinds may be found 
likewiſe in the Dictionary; only obſerve that a Nega- 
tion is expreſs'd by two Negatives; as Ne om ic na 

_ Epic, I am not the Chriſt. Hence Chaucer, I ne ſaid none 
#1; and obſerve, that Ne, by removing the c, makes 
up one Word, with Nouns and Verbs; as næuigum, 
for ne ænigum. So Chaucer, I not what Men him cal; 
from ne par, I know not, or wot not.. 


We Y - K. _— 


2 * —— 


| CEA p. X18: 
/ Prepoſitions. | 
| Pros are either in ConftruBlion, or Compoſiti on. 
1 2. Conſtruftion 3 | 


Theſe Prepoſitions govern an- Accuſative : 


Togeaner, dgainſt, &c. Teh, againſt, and Emb, or 
Imb. Beropan. PFihbæran. Duph. On. Open. On- 
Zean. nean. neh. pon nean. buton. burtan. os. Lemang. 
bertpux, -eox, Ox, ix, -yh. udan. Zen. Zeond. begeon- 

dan · F1Szeondan. P18. andlong. andlang. ondlong. 

| heſe an Ablative or Dative. 

Be. To. Til. Mid. Bemang. undep. or. on. an. æc- 
rohan. Topopan. onfonan. ( Note that To is often put be- 
tween rohan and the Caſe; as pohan To midoum. ) becpux. 
pa. pam. æc. bezxran- pop. bepopan. binnon. binnan. 


uran. buczon. Innan. bufan. buon, uppan, up- uppe- 


108. 


7 OT 
On- 
ang. 


eOn- 


c- 
be- 
pux. 
nan. 
PP ee 
en. 


1 r 
2 x 

22 

* N 
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orep. æpcen. =p. 08. unfeon. 1pTo PiS. beheonan 
gehend. Topeand. be cpeonan, — na. . 
Note. Some of theſe govern an Accuſative, Dative, 
or Ablative. _ | 8 5 

Prepoſitious put by themſelves are turn'd into Ad- 
verbs, and ſometimes ſet after the Nouns which they 
govern; as ic rcanòe on bac healpe. J þu ongean, I 

ſtaud on this fide, you on the contrary, © S- 


2. In Compoſition; | 


Some are compounded with Nouns and Verbs, fome 
not. Thoſe which are compounded, are; emb, or 
ymb, þuph, ongean, od, becpux, agen, eons, pi&, 
co, be, mid, undep, of, copopan, ham, æc, pon, up- 
pe, ofep, æęcep, xp. The compound Senſe of each is 
much the ſame with the ſimple, and both may be found 
with eaſe in the Dictionar. 1 
The Adverb ramod, together, in compoſition, has 
the Senſe of miò. 5 Sp pe 
Some Prepoſitions are always found in Compoſition ; 


as ed, again; em, by Apocope for embe, and that for 


eren, Or,exn, even; emne, emne, the ſame ; un, which 
has a priyative Senſe ; op, the ſame, or us'd in deny- 
ing; 08, from; mir, ſigngfying want or unlikeneſs; fone, 
befire, Z, a privative- Prepoſition. SY 
Other Words compounded have the Nature of Pre- 
poſitions ; as epen, efT, Y1Sep, and. Rr 
 InTBRxJECTIONS: may all be found in the Die- 
n „ 6 DR 


Iz Some 


a 
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I. TP HE Ablative is often put abſolute ; as gebi- 
I Heoum cneopum, with bended Knees, or Knees 
being bent. or an | _ 
II Verbs put acquifitively, with to or for after them, 
govern a Dative; as Bi him biòde, if he requires to him- 


ke 4 


III. Verbs of commanding, obeying, fo Howing, FER * 
niftring, refloring, ſerving, reproving, fo rbidding, favouring, 


ſhewing, anſwering, lending, believing, judging, giving Thanks, 


and ruling, govern a Dative; as, he bebead bam un- 
clænan garde, he commanded the unclean Spirit. 
IV. Some Verbs govern two Accuſatives ; as J ZeS0 : 


hine pihtep pypSe, and let him do right to him. 


V. A reciprocal way of ſpeaking is frequent; as par 


-byg big gebz6un, that they might: pray. So the French 


Reciprocals, il ſe trompe, he is deceiv d, or deceives him 


ſelf : and ours; repent my ſelf. 


17 


VI. The Verb Dolan, poligean, fo faffer, governs 2 


Genitive; as polige hir hyber, Met him ſuffer in bir Body, 


or have corporal Puniſhment. But this, and the like, is 


by an Ellipfis of the Accuſative, æpyyndlan, Loſs or Pe- 


„VII. The Verb helpan, to help, governs a Genitive * 
Verbs of asking or defiring, a Genitive of the Thing. On- 


biran, to taſte, a Genitive, Bemilcrian, to pity, a Genitive 


or Dative: So Tyþizean, 10 grant. I 
VIII. fEc-hpinan, to touch, has a Genitive, or an A4:- 
cuſative ; ſo ce han, to take care; æbracan, to deny, 
Note, Where a Verb governs any Caſe but an Accuſa- 
tive or a Nominative, it is commonly by an Ellipfis 
of ſome Word underſtood otherwiſe all Verbs go- 


vern an Accuſ. or Nominat. 


IX. . 
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N Infinitives have an Accuſative before em; as me | 


| habban, that 1 have. 


X. Verbs compounded govern the Caſes of their Prepo- 
ſitions; as eallum p15cpzdon. they contradicted all things. 

XI. A Subſtantive is often put between two Adjectives 
that agree with it in Caſe, Gender, and Number; as na 
ler eopSlicne ppæcpæbnyrre, and SepiTenOpe, not in 


earthly and frail Ornaments. 


XII. Thoſe Phraſes, in which a Prepofition i is drawn 
back by a Noun or Pronoun, that it ought to be ſer 
before, in the Order of Conſtruction, are often join d 
to a Verb in the End of a Sentence; as open calle ha 
rcipe De o he on Tenire, for open ealle pa reine on 
De he ychife, thro* all the Dioceſe, in which he enjoins | 


Additional Rema IS 


ge Sond Subſtantives are of the Doubtful Gender. - 
2. All Adjectives are not Materials, Which end} in en! 3 
as midlen, the Middle. | 
"<6 Bod, mycel, lyrel, are compar'd irregularly, gf 
'_ Tob, betene, berye, and relope.. 
- Micel, mane, „ TE 
| Lyrel, lærre, lærc. bs IP e 
Add to theſe, ea Flic, aan lere. ; yet. the 
Adverb is regularly compar d; as eadlice, 5 cad | 
pon, caMadre.- 
4. Adjectives ending in e, in the Maſculine, keep © in 
the Feminine and Neuter, and are of the Com 
mon of Three ; as per, beo, pi, pipe, hic, hae, 
and hoc ſapiens. So felize, happy. 
N Berpnne two, may be put among the Numerals. 


b The next, and laſt, in this Collection will be 10 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a large Pre. 
Face, which. will not only be the conpleateſt extant, but 
will lah a Fonegarios al a Stand ara a the Eng gliſh 
Tongue. | | 5 


1 N 1s 


I „ 


| Penance. 


hay 


H ſauut Theologicus : or, A complete Syſtem of Di- 


loſt ophy- 


Infidels of that Age 
The one attributed bo Ju: The other to Methodius, 


0 printed in the Appendix. Done into Engliſh, with Notes. 
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BOORS printed for and ſold by ].Stoxe, } 
near Bedford-Row, Gray g- Inn. 


vinity: Summ'd up in brief Notes upon ſele& | 
Places of. the Old and New Teſtament, Wherein the 


| Sacred Text is reduc'd under proper Heads, explain'd- 
and illuſtrated with the Opinions and Authorities of the 


Ancient Fathers, Councils, Oc By . Beveridges D.D. 
late Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph. Vol. 4. 
An Addreſs to Perſons of Quality and Eſtate. By |} 


Robert Nelſon, Eſq; To which is added, an Appencix | 
of ſame Original and Valuable Papers. 


T. Lucretius Carus, of the Nature of Things, in Six 


Books, tranſlated into 9 Verſe; By Tho.Creech, A. M. 


late Fellow of Vadbam College in Oxford. In two Vols. 
Explain'd and illuſtrated with Notes 
ſions; being a com Ny 2 


The Apologetic 
Athenagoras, I. Fo 


Juſtin Martyr on the 


ien en ebe Set peer w ee Neſurre fon, not 
publiſh'd in his Works. 


And two other Fragments: 


concerning the Sate of the Dead. Both from MSS. of 
the late Reverend Dr. Grabe. With the Original Greek 

To which are prefix d two Diſſertations: The one con- | 
cerning the Jewiſß Notion of the Reſurre&ion ; The o- 
ther concerning Athenagoras and his Remains. By + 


oft * 
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